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Flagstar  Co.’s 
Thomas  Holt 


Most  service  providers 
offer  a  road  map. 

But  how  many 
are  willing  to  dig  in  and 

help  pave  the  road? 

1 


To  help  you  reach  your  business  real-world  results  before  designing  applica- 


our  customerize  philosophy.  It  helps 


goals,  Unisys  Services  do  more  than 


tions  on  which  those  results  will  depend.  increase  your  competitiveness  by  creating 


point  the  way.  We  provide  concrete 
means  for  getting  you  there.  In  fact,  we 
even  join  you  in  the  trenches. 

Unisys  Systems  Integration  ties 
together  all  the  elements  of  your  infor¬ 
mation  environment,  no  matter  whose 
systems  make  up  your  environment. 

Unisys  Information  Planning  ser- 


Through  our  Education  services, 
you  gain  the  practical  knowledge 
essential  for  bringing  out  the  best  in 
people  and  technology,  ensuring  that 
strong  planning  yields  a  strong  outcome. 
And  Unisys  Outsourcing  will  shoulder 
responsibility  for  your  operations,  free¬ 
ing  you  to  focus  energy  and  resources 


cus*tom*er*ize\  kus'-ta-nw-rize’Xv/ 
1 :  to  make  a  company  more  responsive 
to  its  customers  and  better  able  to  attract 
new  ones  2  :  to  customerize  an  organi¬ 
zation’s  information  strategy,  e.g.,  to 
extend  systems  capabilities  to 
field  locations  and  other  points  of 
customer  contact  and  support  3 :  what 
Unisys  Corporation  does  for  a  growing 
roster  of  companies,  and  government 
agencies,  worldwide  syn  see  customer 

SERVICE.  COMPETITIVE  EDGE.  BUSINESS- 
CRITICAL  SOLUTIONS.  REVENUE  GENERATION 


vices  work  closely  with  you  to  develop  a 
pragmatic,  information  technology  plan- 


on  your  core  business. 

At  the  heart  of  Unisys  Services  is 


a  pro-customer  culture  fully  supported  by 
your  information  strategy. 


a  plan  serving  your  business  goals  and 
not  the  other  way  around.  Our  proven 
approach  teams  us  with  our  clients  to 
re-engineer  processes  and  to  identify 


UNiSYS 

We  make  it  happen. 


Call  us  at  1-800-874-8647,  ext.  186. 
Ask  how  the  down-to-earth  approach  of 
Unisys  Services  can  help  you  drive  your 
business  as  far  as  you  want  it  to  go. 


©1994  Unisys  Corporation. 
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Client/Server 
Team  Development 
Interactive  Graphical  Debugger 
Configuration  Management 
GUI  Forms  Painter 
SQL  Preprocessor 
ODBC 


CA-Visual  Realia®  is  not  just  a  pleasure  to  look  at.  It’s  also  a  joy  to  work  with.  Because  it’s 
the  only  visual  development  tool  that  combines  the  benefits  of  GUI  development  and 
client/server  architectures  with  COBOL. 

Which  means  there  are  no  new  esoteric  or  proprietary  languages  to  learn.  No  costly 

retraining  to  consider.  Nothing  but  an  easy  simple  way  to  leverage 
your  present  COBOL  investment  and  knowledge. 

For  instance,  witli  the  Visual  Realia  Forms  Editor  objects  like 
buttons,  scroll  bars  and  dialog  boxes  are  simply  painted,  not  pro¬ 
grammed.  What’s  more,  Visual  Realia  is  database  independent.  So 
you  can  move  applications  from  one  database  to  the  next  without 
-  rewriting  a  single  line  of  code. 

Which  makes  Visual  Realia  the  easiest,  most  cost-effective  way 
to  build  new  COBOL  client/server  applications  or  migrate  existing  ones. 


Realia 


lO MPUTER 
ISSOCIATES 

Software  superior  by  design. 


For  More  Information.  Call  i-800-434-REAL,Dent.  29101. 

New  CA-Visual  Realia.  You’ll  never  look  at  COBOL  the  same  way  again. 

New  CA-Visual  Realia 

©  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000.  All  products  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
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Although  there  are  promising  silver  bullet  solutions 
to  even  the  most  extreme  financial  management 
problems,  believing  that  they  go  far  enough  in 
technology  and  functionality  will  leave  you  with 
lots  of  sleepless  nights. 

SOFTWARE  WITH  A  VISION: 
INFORMATION  VS.  DATA 

Like  many  Fortune  1000  customers  of  our  2nd 
generation  client/server  workflow  financials,  you 
have  a  strong  vision  for  your  business,  your  depart¬ 
ment,  your  job.  You  think  today’s  applications 
should  match  all  elements  of  your  job,  and  deal 
with  all  forms  of  information.  This  should  include 
data  that’s  structured  and  unstructured,  high- 
value  and  low  value,  stored  or  in-transit,  inside 
applications  or  on  the  desktop. 

It  should  also  handle  data  in  electronic,  micro¬ 
fiche  or  source  image  form.  You  believe  that  these 
applications  should  do  more  than  mere  transaction 
processing  and  perform  the  business  process  tasks 
you  perform.  Like  the  ‘walking’  from  desk  to  desk, 
the  ‘opening’  of  file  cabinets,  the  ‘reaching’  into 
microfiche  or  printed  report  records.  You  know  that 
this  is  the  only  way  to  get  true  competitive 
advantage  based  on  total  information  management. 

ADVANCED  ARCHITECTURE  FOR 
AN  ADVANCED  VISION 

Only  Computron  delivers  such  2nd  generation 
client/server  workflow  financials,  marrying 
advanced  client/server  technology  and  distributed 
objects  with  proven  high-power  functionality  for 
every  UNIX  and  legacy  server,  client  and  database 
(Oracle,  Sybase,  etc.).  A  recent  survey  by  IDC  lists 
Computron  as  one  of  the  top  five  client/server 
accounting  software  companies  in  worldwide 
revenues.  And  we  are  the  first  to  deliver  high- 
impact  technologies  like  workflow/ image  and 
COLD,  while  others  are  still  talking  about  strategy. 

So  call  about  our  “Killer”  solutions  or  for 
our  free  white  paper,  “Financial  Software. . . 
Client/Server  and  Beyond”. 

800-828-7660 


LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


This  issue  features  our  annual  survey  that  looks 
at  how  CIOs,  their  peers  and  superiors  view  the 
information-management  function.  (Please  see 
“Performance  Appraisal,”  beginning  on  Page 
44.)  The  survey,  conducted  by  Ernst  &  Young, 
reveals  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  purpose  of 
the  IS  discipline.  Corporate  executives  see  IS  as 
a  service  organization — an  expense  rather  than 
a  provider  of  value.  While  they  view  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  information  to  executives  as  important, 
they  unfortunately  don’t  consider  the  CIO  the 
leader  of  this  effort.  On  the  other  hand,  IS  exec¬ 
utives  assign  a  relatively  low  value  to  traditional 
IS  service  functions  and  more  value  to  managing 
the  corporate  information  environment. 

Another  interesting  finding  is  that  a  majority  of  superiors  and  peers 
see  the  IT  management  function  migrating  to  business  units,  while 
only  45  percent  of  CIOs  see  this  as  an  important  change.  Also,  it  is  no¬ 
table  that  some  70  percent  of  the  companies  surveyed  are  bench¬ 
marking  their  IS  functions. 

Although  our  survey  reveals  some  disagreement  among  executives 
on  the  IS  role,  no  one  disputes  the  importance  of  information  technol¬ 
ogy  to  the  organization.  And  as  end  users  have  become  more  aware  of 
IT’s  potential,  they’ve  grown  more  demanding.  In  his  article,  “Every¬ 
thing  You  Need  to  No,”  beginning  on  Page  34,  Senior  Editor  Richard 
Pastore  reports  how  information  executives  are  minimizing  problem¬ 
atic  end-user  requests  that  defy  IS  standards  or  threaten  the  integrity 
of  corporate  information.  One  consultant  espouses  taking  the  CFO 
approach,  raising  warning  flags  when  IT  project  proposals  conflict 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  enterprise.  Another  technique  is  foster¬ 
ing  a  cooperative  approval  process — making  users  responsible  for  ap¬ 
proving  or  denying  requests. 

In  addition  to  juggling  IS  project  requests,  some  information  execu¬ 
tives  are  increasingly  caught  up  in  monitoring  their  organizations’ 
skill  inventory.  (Please  see  “The  Adaptable  Workforce,”  beginning  on 
Page  56.)  Senior  Writer  Anne  Stuart  posits  that  to  remain  competi¬ 
tive,  employers  must  invest  in  continuous  learning — training  work¬ 
ers  well.  The  knowledge  age  creates  an  atmosphere  of  constant 
change,  and  downsizing  and  collaboration  efforts  are  contributing  to 
this  uncertainty  and  flux.  As  a  result,  the  concept  of  lifetime  employ¬ 
ment  is  giving  way  to  an  emphasis  on  employability. 

Whatever  is  transpiring  at  enterprises,  one  thing  is  certain:  Infor¬ 
mation  is  taking  center  stage.  And  the  information  executive  is  in  a 
key  position  to  bring  management  into  the  21st  century. 
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ascom  Timeplex 

Connectivity  Without  Compromise. 

400  Chestnut  Ridge  Road 
WoodcliffLake.  NJ  07675 
Tel:  1-800-669-2298 
Fax:  201-391-5766 

Ascom  Timeplex  and  Express  Routing  are  trademarks 
of  Ascom  Timeplex  Trading  AG.  Other  trademarks 
are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


How  Long  Have  You 
Waited  For  This? 


For  most  of  us,  it  probably  seems  like  forever 
that  organizations  have  been  trying  to  integrate  a 
mixture  of  old  and  new,  centralized  and  distributed 
networking  protocols  to  solve  today's  business-critical  needs.  But 
with  mixed  results. 

Why? 

Well,  let's  just  say  there  are  problems.  Delay  problems.  Delay  variation,  too. 

Even  loss  of  data.  And  problems  of  network  availability. 

Not  a  pretty  picture. 

Fortunately,  Ascom  Timeplex  has  developed  an  internetworking  architecture  that 
lets  you  integrate  SNA  and  LAN  data  into  a  single  network  with  absolutely  no 
compromise  in  quality  and  service. 

It's  called  Express  Routing™  It  allows  you  to  prioritize  individual  data 
streams,  making  it  a  bandwidth-efficient,  high-performance  alternative  to  many 
other  infrastructures.  It's  easily  managed  and  remarkably  simple  to  install. 

Express  Routing  is  a  product  of  Ascom  Timeplex,  global  provider 
of  corporate-wide  internetworking  solutions  to  the  world's  most  ^ 


\\W 


ut 


demanding  organizations  for  over  25  years. 

Call  us  and  we'll  show  you  how  to  integrate 
the  old  and  the  new  today. 

Call  for  information  now. 


Cffjl ip 
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Which  route  would  you  take 


New  DB2  Parallel  Editioi 


Other  parallel  database  software 


Outside  North  America,  call  Austria  (0660.109).  Belgium  (02.225.33.33),  Denmark  (8030.4545),  France  (05.03.03.03),  Germany  (0130.4567),  Italy  (1670.18001),  Netherlands  (030.384040),  Spain  (900.100.400),  Portugal  (351  1  7915111).  Switze  1 1 
Machines  Corporation.  Oracle  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Oracle  Corporation.  ©  1994  IBM  Corp.  All  rights  reserved. 


to  get  information? 


If  you  want  to  get  in  the  fast  lane,  your  choice  is 
clear:  parallel  processing  with  new  DB2®  Parallel  Edition. 
Parallel  processing  allows  you  to  execute  complex  queries 
against  huge  databases  in  minutes,  not  hours  or  days.  So 
analysis  and  reporting  becomes  a  snap. 

And  as  the  chart  below*  shows,  unlike  its  leading  com¬ 
petitor,  Oracle 7,  new  DB2  Parallel  Edition  has  all  vital 
functions  performed  in  parallel  -  which  gives  it  a  huge 
advantage  in  speed  and  scalability. 


Parallel  Function 

Oracle  Parallel 
Query  Option 
Version  7.1.3 

IBM  DB2 
Parallel  Edition 
Version  1.0 

Optimized  for  Parallel 

No 

Yes 

Consistent  Architecture  with  SP2 

No 

Yes 

Index  Scan 

No 

Yes 

Inserts 

No 

Yes 

Selects 

Yes 

Yes 

Updates 

No 

Yes 

Deletes 

No 

Yes 

That  means  you’ll  actually  be  able  to  use  all  of  your 
stored  corporate  data,  for  unparalleled  insight  into  your 
customer  and  a  big  advantage  over  your  competition. 

So  get  the  IBM  benchmark  data  and  white  papers.  And 
find  out  how  to  get  ahead  fast  with  new  DB2  Parallel 
Edition  -  an  IBM  Information  Warehouse™  solution. 

Call  1  800  IBM-3333,  STAR  GA007 


IBM®  DB2 
Parallel  Edition: 

Software  for  Data 
Warehousing. 


Industry-unique 

scalability. 


All  queries  executed 
in  parallel. 


Support  for  parallel 

insert/update/delete 

Optimizer  built  for 
parallel  execution. 

OLTP/pa  rail  el  query 

in  one  engine. 


(155.4646),  Turkey  (90.212.2800900),  or  contact  your  local  IBM  office.  IBM  and  DB2  are  registered  trademarks  and  Information  Warehouse  is  a  trademark  of  International  Business 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


There’s  no  doubt  about  it:  “Client/server 
computing”  is  the  buzzword  of  1995.  Every¬ 
one  from  the  CEO  to  the  data-center  pro¬ 
grammer  recognizes  the  value  of  imple¬ 
menting  this  technology.  According  to  the 
latest  executive  survey  by  CIO  and  Ernst  & 
Young  (see  “Performance  Appraisal,”  begin¬ 
ning  on  Page  44),  CIOs’  superiors  rate  pro¬ 
viding  access  to  information  one  of  the  most 
important  jobs  an  IS  organization  can  per¬ 
form.  Information  access  even  tops  the  list 
for  CIOs  asked  to  name  the  most  significant 
challenge  currently  facing  their  organiza¬ 
tions. 

For  those  of  you  still  on  the  fence  about 
implementing  client/server  technology,  consider  the  benefits  cur¬ 
rently  being  realized  by  companies  that  already  have  a  system  in 
place: 

■  Better-informed  employees  making  smarter  decisions 

■  Faster  responsiveness  to  customers  and  peers 

■  The  ability  to  achieve  greater  return  on  previous  software 
investments 

■  Higher  user  productivity 

■  Increased  collaboration  among  workers 

■  Room  for  expansion  and  flexibility  as  a  result  of  client/server’s 
modular  concept 

Vendors  are  increasingly  making  it  easier  to  migrate  to  client/server 
environments.  Many  offer  cost-effective  plans  to  integrate  client/serv¬ 
er  and  traditional  legacy  systems,  while  others  can  build  and  manage 
client/server  infrastructures  from  scratch.  Whatever  route  you  take, 
the  hardware  and  software  vendors  are  bringing  to  market  the  tools 
you  need  to  make  the  migration  painless  and  cost-effective. 

Take  heed:  Client/server  is  no  longer  a  competitive  advantage — 
it’s  a  competitive  necessity. 


P.S.  Plan  early!  Make  your  conference  reservation  for  the  CIO  Euro¬ 
pean  Symposium,  to  be  held  June  7-9  in  Brussels,  Belgium.  This  in¬ 
ternational  forum  gives  you  the  opportunity  to  explore  and  evaluate 
global  IT  management  issues.  For  more  information,  please  call  800 
355-0246. 
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Net  Worth 

One  of  the  obstacles  to  full-fea¬ 
tured  business  colonization  of  the 
Internet  is  the  establishment  of 
standards  for  secure  payment 
transactions — including  the  use  of 
so-called  “digital  cash.”  CIO  will 
look  at  the  current  state  of  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  various  technical 
solutions  and  experimental  ap¬ 
proaches  to  answering  this  need. 


The  View  from 
The  Other  Side 

How  do  executives  learn  about 
technology?  Do  they  get  most  of 
their  IT  information  from  the  in¬ 
ternal  IS  group?  Do  they  attend 
outside  seminars  and  classes? 
What  do  they  read?  Do  their  peer 
groups  help  keep  them  up-to- 
speed  on  technology  issues?  We’ll 
explore  these  questions  and  oth¬ 
ers  to  provide  some  insight  into 
the  different  constituencies  that 
the  IS  department  serves. 


Foreign  Relations 

Working  for  foreign  corporate 
owners  accustomed  to  different 
markets,  cultures,  work  styles,  or¬ 
ganizational  structures  and  busi¬ 
ness  practices  can  present  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  challenges  for  the 
American  executive.  As  foreign 
companies  increasingly  acquire, 
merge  or  partner  with  U.S.  firms, 
those  headaches  could  continue 
to  grow  as  well.  CIO  will  talk  to 
organizations  making  long-term 
efforts  to  address  these  issues. 
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IF  YOUR  TECHNOLOGY  SUPPLIER  GOES  AWAY, 
YOUR  INVESTMENT  COULD,  TOO. 

Iii  an  industry  dominated  by  change,  there's  one 
constant.  MicroAge. 

Since  1976,  we've  been  growing.  Not  through 
mergers  or  acquisitions,  but  by  constantly  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  ways  we  serve  our  customers. 

In  fact,  we  created  the  MicroAge  Infosystems 
Services  Network  expressly  to  meet  the  high-end 
needs  of  corporate  America.  Today,  some  of  the 
world's  largest  companies  depend  on  us  to  imple¬ 
ment  their  critical  IT  projects. 

Not  just  because  we  offer  world-class  distribution, 
integration,  and  ISO  9002-certified  configuration  ser¬ 
vices.  But  because  we  back  it  with  the  stability  of  the 
industry's  longest  record  of  profitable  quarters  and 
leadership  that's  been  intact  since  the  beginning. 

No  one  else  can  say  that. 

What’s  more,  a  partnership  with  MicroAge 
Infosystems  Services  is  a  partnership  with  IBM.® 

Our  IBM  inventory,  including  IBM  PC  300  and  700s, 
IBM  500  Servers  and  the  popular  IBM  ThinkPads,® 
ensures  the  systems  you  need  are  ready  when  you  are. 

Better  vet,  our  dedicated  IBM  National  Account 
Managers  will  roll  up  their  sleeves  to  help  you  put 
these  systems  to  work  across  your  entire  enterprise. 

COUNT  011  II. 

COUNTONUS. 

CALL  (100)  440  0982,  EXT.  3101 


Helping  you  work  faster,  better ,  cheaper™ 


Infosystems  Services 

All  trademarks  and  registered  trademarks  are  properties  of  their  respective  companies. 


Alan  P.  Hald, 

Vice  Chairman  and  Co-Founder 
MicroAge,  Inc. 


WEBMASTER 


The  Info 
Buyway 

Not  since  popsicles  and 
little  white  trucks  have 
a  product  and  distribu¬ 
tion  vehicle  seemed  as  made 
for  each  other  as  software 
and  the  Internet.  A  recent 
cruise  around  the  World 
Wide  Web  indicates  that 
about  a  quarter  of  the  com¬ 
panies  doing  business  there 
are  computer-related.  And 
while  shareware  and  free¬ 
ware  are  old  news,  some 
companies  are  starting  to 
look  at  the  Net  as  a  viable 
distribution  network  for  full- 
featured  products. 

In  January,  Oracle  became 
the  first  major  vendor  to 
swim  this  digital  channel, 
making  full  versions  of  its 
Oracle  7  Workgroup  Server 
for  NT  and  its  new  Work¬ 
group/2000  family  available 
for  downloading  over  the 
Net.  Traditionally,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  relied  on  direct 
sales — an  expensive  method 
justified  by  the  high  cost  of 
its  database  products.  But 
Workgroup/2000  comprises 
lower-end  databases,  tools 
and  connectivity  software 
aimed  at  PC  developers 
rather  than  CIOs. 

“We  needed  a  way  to  get 
these  new  products  into  the 
hands  of  a  new  user  base, 
many  of  whom  are  probably 
not  familiar  with  the  Oracle 
name,”  says  David  Downing, 
director  of  public  relations 
for  the  company,  based  in 
Redwood  City,  Calif.  “As  we 
started  to  look  at  this 
method  of  distribution,  we 


discovered 


that  the  demographics  of 
these  new  users  map  very 
well  to  the  Internet.” 

Prospective  customers 
can  download  the  software 
for  a  90-day  trial  after  leav¬ 
ing  their  names  and  phone 
numbers  with  Oracle.  At  the 
end  of  the  trial,  a  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  will  call  and  ask 
if  they  want  to  convert  to  a 
license.  Those  who  say  yes 
are  then  charged;  those  who 
say  no  are  trusted  to  erase 
the  software.  “The  success 
of  this  will  depend  upon  the 
number  of  people  who  con¬ 
vert  from  free  to  pay,”  says 
Downing.  “We’ll  keep  a  close 
eye  on  that  number,  and  if  it 
drops  to  a  level  we’re  unhap¬ 
py  with,  we  have  the  option 
of  putting  in  some  kind  of 
disabling  mechanism.” 

Without  that  mechanism, 
of  course,  Oracle  may  lose  a 
substantial  sum  to  piracy. 

But  the  company  thinks  the 
honor  system  will  work,  and 
Victor  Cruz,  a  project  man¬ 
ager  at  the  consulting  firm 
Lois  Paul  and  Partners  in 
Boston,  agrees.  “The  risk 
[of  not  paying],  for  large 
organizations  at  least,  is  just 
too  high,”  says  Cruz.  “If  [the 
Software  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation]  finds  out,  it’s  not  only 
expensive,  it’s  also 
embarrassing.” 

That  attitude  is  somewhat 
naive,  according  to  Michael 
Strangelove,  editor  of  the  Ot¬ 
tawa-based  Internet  Business 


Journal.  But  that  doesn’t 
mean  Oracle  can’t  profit  from 
Internet  distribution.  “I  think 
Oracle  is  saying,  ‘Let’s  stop 
pretending  that  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  people  pay  for  our 
product  and  some  steal  it, 
when  in  reality  it’s  the  oppo¬ 
site,”’  says  Strangelove. 

“But  if  you  increase  the 
number  of  users,  you’re  also 
increasing  the  probability 
that  someone  will  actually 
pay.  And  there’s  always  the 
hope  that  enough  people — 
out  of  need  for  the  latest  up¬ 
date,  out  of  need  for  support, 
out  of  legal  concerns — will 
buy  your  product.” 

While  Oracle  is  venturing 
out  on  the  Net  alone,  some 
other  vendors  have  signed 
on  with  CyberSource  Corp.,  a 
new  company  that  boasts  the 
first  Internet-based  electron¬ 
ic  software  channel.  “The 
idea  is  to  provide  customers 
with  instant  gratification  by 
delivering  products  electron¬ 
ically,  and  also  to  give  them 
enough  information  to  allow 
them  to  make  an  enlightened 
purchase  decision,”  says  Bill 
McKiernan,  president  of  the 
Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  company. 
(McKiernan  is  the  former 
president  of  McAfee  Asso¬ 
ciates,  a  maker  of  anti¬ 
virus  software  that  pio¬ 
neered  shareware.) 

Customers  can  visit 
CyberSource’s  World 
Wide  Web  site  (Jittp:H soft¬ 
ware. net)  and  browse 
through  information  on  8,000 
shrink-wrapped  products. 
Most  purchases  are  sent 
through  overnight  mail,  but 
some,  including  titles  from 
ON  Technology,  Gupta,  FTP 
Software  and  Symantec,  can 
be  delivered  over  the  Net. 
McKiernan  says  Cyber- 


Source  is  working  with  other 
publishers  to  convert  their 
products  for  electronic  dis¬ 
tribution  as  well.  But  with 
the  exception  of  ON  Tech¬ 
nology,  which  has  adopted  a 
model  similar  to  Oracle’s, 
these  vendors  expect  to  be 
paid  before  they  ship. 

“I  think  over  the  long 
term  this  is  clearly  where 
the  majority  of  sofware  will 
be  sold,”  says  McKiernan  of 
the  online-store  concept. 
Strangelove  agrees,  pointing 
out  the  benefits  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  small  companies 
that  may  have  a  better 
chance  competing  in  cyber¬ 
space  than  competing  for 
shelf  space.  “All  of  a  sudden 
they  have  global  marketing 
power,”  Strangelove  ex¬ 
plains.  “If  we  empower  a 
global  community  of  half  a 
billion  consumers  to  make 
decisions  based  upon  their 
own  experiences  with  a  wide 
range  of  packages  over  the 
Internet, 


how 
will  Mi¬ 
crosoft 
maintain 
its  mono¬ 
poly,  which 
has  been  built  in  a  paradigm 
of  consumer  isolation?” 

-Leigh  Buchanan 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  BETHANY  GULLY 


Q:  As  a  senior  manager,  do  you  ever  think  about 
your  computers’  data  storage? 


A:  No. 


Q:  It  doesn’t  hold  the  least  bit  of  interest  for  you? 


A :  Not  really. 


Q:  Ever  ask  your  MIS  people  to  explain  the 
latest  trends  in  storage? 


A :  Never. 


Q:  Did  you  know  your  competitors  could 
be  using  data  storage  to  eat  your  lunch? 


A :  What?  Data  what? 


ilium 

ilium 

mum 


There’s  a  storm  of  information  now  moving  through  your  company.  You  can  either  be  buried  by  it, 
or  you  can  use  it  to  bury  your  competitors.  With  EMC  storage,  critical  information  moves  from  storage  to 
your  employees  and  customers  faster  than  any  other  system,  letting  you  generate  profits  faster  and  even 
extend  the  value  of  your  existing  computer  investment.  All  while  storing  and  protecting  your  information 
in  one  central  location.  At  EMC,  we  bring  best-of-breed  storage  solutions  to  market  before  anyone  else. 
It’s  all  we  do.  Please  call  1-800-424-EMC2  ext.  134  to  discover  more  reasons  why  EMC  storage  is  the 
best  way  to  serve  up  your  information.  Not  to  mention  your  competition. 

Symmelrixmfor  mainframe  shops 


Cenlriplex™for  open  systems 


OUTPERFORM  THE  COMPETITION  BYA  FACTOR  OfEMC 


THE  STORAGE  ARCHITECTS 


EMC1  and  ICDA  are  registered  trademarks  and  Syntmetrix,  Centriplex  and  THE  STORAGE  ARCHITECTS  are  trademarks  of  EMC  Corporation. 
© 1995  EMC  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Outside  the  U.S.  call  (508)  435-1000  Ext.  8193. 


TRENDLINES 


INFORMATION  ACCESS 

Patient, 

Inform 

Thyself 

n  the  question  of  how 
much  information  about 
untested  therapies  the 
medical  establishment 
should  make  available  to  the 
public,  E.  Loren  Buhle  Jr.  is 
unequivocal — all  of  it.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  Buhle,  his  col¬ 
leagues  do  not  agree.  The 
assistant  professor  of  medi¬ 
cal  physics  in  radiation  on¬ 
cology  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Medical  School 
says  he  was  recently  locked 
out  of  OncoLink,  an  online 
information  research  library 


he  cofounded.  Buhle  says  his 
fellow  editors  disabled  his 
computer  access  codes  to 
prevent  him  from  entering 
information  on  some  contro¬ 
versial  cancer  research. 

Buhle’s  colleagues  com¬ 
plained  that  he  had  flouted 
editorial  policy  by  allowing 
articles  to  be  posted  without 
proper  review.  The  informa¬ 
tion  university  editors  object 
to  involved  nontraditional 
and  unproven  treatments. 
But  that’s  exactly  the  kind  of 
information  OncoLink  users 
want,  says  Buhle,  and  the 
many  messages  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  concerned  users 
back  him  up.  “Are  they  deaf, 
stupid  and  blind?”  a  Dutch 
survivor  of  non-Hodgkin’s 
lymphoma  wrote  in  an  e-mail 
to  the  professor.  “Can’t  they 
see  that  OncoLink  is  helping 


thousands  of  people?” 

“The  editors  feel  that 
a  substantial  amount  of 
the  information  going 
out  is  inappropriate  and 
medically  dangerous,” 
says  Buhle,  who  plans 
to  start  his  own  uncen¬ 
sored  online  library. 

“But  people  with  can¬ 
cer,  diabetes,  heart  dis¬ 
ease  and  AIDS  are  in¬ 
terested  in  researching 
the  diseases,  not  medi¬ 
cal  and  political  issues.” 

Not  all  efforts  to  empower 
patients  are  so  controversial. 
Some  California  health-care 
facilities  are  using  software 
created  by  researchers  at 
Dartmouth  Medical  School 
and  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  to  help  people  get 
more  information  than  they 
would  during  a  normal 


A  Close  Shave 


Religion  and  technology  have  been  turning 
up  together  in  a  number  of  news  stories 
lately.  There  was  the  faux  AP  item,  distributed 
online,  about  Microsoft  acquiring  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  (it  didn’t).  There  was  New  York 
Cardinal  John  O’Connor,  who,  early  in  the  year, 
used  Prodigy  to  hold  a  cyberspace  congrega¬ 
tion  of  the  faithful  (and  the  merely  curious). 
And  then  there’s  the  tale  of  the  rabbi’s  beard, 
the  prison  rules  and  the  scientific-animation 
software. 

It  all  began  when  Rabbi  Schlomo  Helbrans 
was  sentenced  to  prison  last  November  for 
kidnapping  a  teenager  taking  bar  mitzvah  in¬ 
struction  at  his  yeshiva.  New  York  state  re¬ 
quires  that  all  inmates  be  photographed  clean¬ 
shaven  to  help  police  identify  them  in  case  of 
escape.  But  Helbrans  said  his  religious  beliefs 
forebade  him  from  removing  his  beard,  and  his 
lawyer  asked  for  an  exemption. 


Enter  Engineering  Animation,  of  Ames,  Iowa. 
The  company  sent  a  “visualization  expert”  to 
Rikers  Island  to  photograph  and  draw  the  rab¬ 
bi’s  face  from  several  viewpoints,  then  enter 
the  images  into  a  computer.  Using  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  scientific-animation  software,  she  then 
produced  an  image  of  Helbrans’  face  sans 
beard  and  side  curls. 

The  result  was  good  enough  to  satisfy  the 
state,  and  the  attorney  general’s  office  con¬ 
ceded  that  computer-generated  photos  might 
be  a  workable  alternative  in  the  future.  I^H 


doctor’s  visit. 

The  Shared  Decision- 
Making  Program  was  de¬ 
signed  to  help  patients  seek 
the  best  treatment  for  dis¬ 
eases  that  present  some- 
times-difficult  choices,  like 
breast  cancer  and  prostate 
trouble.  Users  type  their 
age,  medical  history  and 
symptoms  into  a  PC;  the 
system  responds  with  video 
and  animation  clips  describ¬ 
ing  therapies,  risk  factors 
and  personal  accounts  by 
other  patients.  The  system 
not  only  helps  patients  an¬ 
swer  their  immediate  ques¬ 
tions  but  also  offers  potential 
reductions  in  health-care 
costs  for  unnecessary  treat¬ 
ments,  proponents  say. 

An  interactive-television 
system  developed  by  Inter¬ 
active  Health  Network  Inc. 
of  Princeton,  N.J.,  serves  a 
similar  need.  Still  in  proto¬ 
type,  Health  Net  comprises 
a  database  of  text  and  videos 
including  information  about 
diseases  and  injuries,  fitness 
and  nutrition,  preventive 
medicine  and  mental  health. 
The  database  can  be  stored 
on  a  central  video  server; 
viewers  use  a  remote  control 
to  download  programs  of  in- 
terest.The  company  hopes 
its  service  will  be  picked  up 
by  one  of  the  cable  or  phone 
companies  planning  to  begin 
interactive-television  ser¬ 
vice  soon. 

-Brooke  R.  Burton 
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Two  Strategies  for  Client/Server 
Applications  Development 

Both  in  One  Software...the  SAS  System 


Only  the  world’s  leading  information  delivery  system  gives  you  two  proven  strategies  for  satisfying 

today’s  client/ server  applications  development  needs: 

Empower  Your  User  Community 


The  SAS  System  offers  a  secure 
and  manageable  environment  for 
making  enterprise  data  available  on 
demand.  And  for  turning  that  data 
into  useful  business  information  for 
strategic  decision  making. 

Through  an  intuitive,  dynamic, 
and  data-driven  interface,  even  novice 
business  users  can  handle  the  most 
sophisticated  requests  by  themselves: 
ad  hoc  queries,  reports,  business  graphs, 
forecasts,  analyses,  and  more.  By  making 
the  SAS  System  your  standard  for  end  user 
access  and  reporting,  you’ll  empower  users 
to  satisfy  their  own  information  requests. 


Empower  Your  Applications  Developers 


With  more  self-reliant  end  users,  developers  are 
free  to  concentrate  on  implementing  client/ 
server  applications  critical  to  your  business. 

Here,  too,  the  SAS  System  satisfies  your  most 
demanding  requirements  by  supporting  an  iterative 
approach  to  rapid  applications  development.  Put 
strategic  business  systems  in  production  quickly... 
even  as  you  continue  to  develop  and  enhance  them. 
Object-oriented  tools  simplify  and  speed  development. 
And  support  for  multiple  client/server  models  (including 
distributing  application  logic  to  the  processor  best  equipped 
for  the  task)  provides  a  flexibility  unrivaled  by  “client  only” 
development  tools.  What’s  more,  the  SAS  System’s  portable 
architecture  means  applications  look  and  run  the  same  no 
matter  where  you  deploy  them,  desktop  to  data  center, 
preserving  your  applications  investment  over  the  long  haul. 
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Take  a  Minute  Now  to  Take  Years  Off  Your  Development  Cycles 


With  the  SAS  System,  you’ll  improve  business  processes 
rather  than  just  automating  them.  Users  become  more 
independent,  developers  more  productive,  and  applications 
more  valuable... today  and  tomorrow.  For  a  closer  look  at 
the  SAS  System — and  to  find  out  how  to  receive  these 
applications  development  tools  for  a  free  evaluation — just 
give  us  a  call  at  919-677-8200. 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 

Sales  and  Marketing  Division 
Phone  919-677-8200  □  Fax  919-677-8123 
In  Canada:  Phone  1-800-363-8397 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1994  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 


Forty-three  offices  in 


seventeen  different  countries 


What  computer  system 


do  you  have? 


HEWLETT 

PACKARD 


UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries  licensed  exclusively  through  X/Open  Company  Limited.  ©1995  Hewlett-Packard  Company.  CSO9502 


TRENDLINES 


Once  You  Have 
Found  Them... 

Good  help  is  notoriously 
hard  to  find.  And  with 
more  than  60  percent  of  IT 
job  openings  unadvertised, 
there  are  probably  hundreds 
of  ClO/programmer  matches 
made  in  heaven  that  are  nev¬ 
er  consummated  on  Earth. 

Tech-Find  International 
Inc.  of  Boca  Raton, 


Tuesday 
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Fla.,  is  address¬ 
ing  that  problem  with  the 
TFI  Registry,  a  new  world¬ 


wide  online  employment 
network  exclusively  for  IT 
professionals.  Progammers, 
analysts  and  others  post 
their  skills  and  competency 
levels  by  dialing  directly  into 
the  registry’s  bulletin-board 
system.  Employers  looking 
for  talent  can  then  access  the 
registry  and  check  a  skills- 
inventory  database  for  pro¬ 
fessionals  or  contractors 
who  meet  their  require¬ 
ments.  Employers  may 
contact  prospective  can¬ 
didates  directly  or 
through  a  Tech-Find 
representative,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  level  of  pri¬ 
vacy  the  job  searcher 
demands. 

The  registry  is  acces¬ 
sible  to  anyone  with  a 
PC  and  modem;  job  seek¬ 
ers  may  also  complete  a 
paper  version  of  the  skills 
inventory.  To  enter  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  BBS,  call  407 
361-8872.  Or,  for  informa¬ 
tion,  call  800  481-3860.  ■■ 


Calling  All  Partners 

The  Society  for  Information  Management  (SIM) 
is  soliciting  nominations  for  its  annual  Partners  in 

O  Leadership  Award.  Nominations  must  be 
_  received  at  SIM  headquarters  by  April  4 
j\V  and  should  describe  in  detail  the 

partnership  between  a  senior  busi- 
ness  and  senior  IT  executive 
)  v  and  the  business  results  pro- 
K.  duced.  The  SIM  Partners  in  Lead- 
\  MM  ership  Selection  Committee  will 
then  conduct  a  one-day  site  visit 
at  the  finalists’  organizations. 

The  winning  partnership  will  demonstrate  how 
information-enabled  innovation  of  the  business 
process  drove  improved  quality  and  speed  of  ser¬ 
vice,  shorter  cycle  times,  new  products,  reduced 
costs  or  new  business  opportunities.  SIM  will 
honor  the  winners  at  its  annual  conference  in 
Orlando,  Fla.,  on  Oct.  23.  For  information,  call 
312  644-6610. 


The  cost  of  many  technologies  may 
be  dropping  rapidly,  but  the  cost  of 
technology  talent  isn’t.  This  year,  IT-re¬ 
liant  companies  will  pay  some  IS  profes¬ 
sionals  10  to  15  percent 
more  than  they  did  in 


1994,  according 


...Never  Let  Them  Go 

to  a  study  by  National  Computer 
Associates  (NCA),  a  net¬ 
work  of  IS  recruitment 
and  placement  firms. 

The  IS  field  as  a  whole  will 
experience  more-humble  salary 
rises  of  5.5  percent  or  so.  But  employees 
with  leading-edge  skills — especially  when 
mixed  with  business  know-how — can 
expect  to  benefit  from  their 
scarcity  in  the  market¬ 
place.  NCA  projects 
that  database  analysts 
will  fare  the  best,  com¬ 
manding  salaries  15  percent 
above  1994  levels,  followed  by 


client/server  developers  (13.7  percent), 
object-oriented  developers  (12.8  per¬ 
cent),  Unix  systems  adminis¬ 
trators  (10.8  percent)  and 
LAN/WAN  networking  special¬ 
ists  (9  to  10  percent). 

The  most  hiring  and  pay  boosts  will 
take  place  in  financial  services  and  bank¬ 
ing,  the  company  predicts, 
with  heavy  activity  in 
IS-consulting  and 
software-service 
firms,  manufacturing, 
insurance  and  telecom. 

For  information,  call  612 
337-3000.  H 
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©  1995  Bay  Networks,  Inc.  SynOptics  and  Wellfleet  are  registered  trademarks  of  Bay  Networks. 


SYNOPTICS  +  WELLFLEET 


We’ve  created  an  original. 


There’s  never  been  an  internetworking 
company  like  it.  SynOptics®  and  Wellfleet®  have 
joined  forces  to  create  the  one  company  that  can 
take  you  into  the  era  of  switched  internetworking. 

We’re  called  Bay  Networks.™  And  we’ve 
combined  the  strengths  of  two  industry  leaders  - 
Wellfleet ’s  expertise  in  WANs  and  routers,  and 
SynOptics’  leadership  in  switching  and  hubs, 
plus  our  common  strength  in  network 


comprehensive  line  of  networking  products 
available  today.  And  the  vision  and  capability 
to  help  you  migrate  to  the  future  of  switched 
internetworking.  In  fact,  we’re  already  devel¬ 
oping  new  products  that  will  provide  the  high- 
performance,  highly-available,  easily-managed 
networks  you  need  to  remain  competitive. 

So  call  1-800-8-BAYNET  for  an  introductory 
kit  to  this  unique  company.  Bay  Networks. 


management.  Together,  we  offer  the  most  w  Nobody  brings  more  to  the  picture. 

Bay  Networks 


The  Merged  Company  of  SynOptics  and  Wellfleet 


TRENDLINES 


This  Sand  Trap  Seems  So  Real 


In  the  category  of  useful 
information,  the  fact  that 
nearly  one-third  of  U.S. 
households  that  own  PCs  al¬ 
so  have  one  or  more  mem¬ 
bers  who  golf  ranks  pretty 
darn  low.  But  it’s  part  of  the 
rationale  behind  a  new  CD- 
ROM-based  golf  guide  offer- 


*»aac.'  •*-. 

’  ;  '  ' 


ing  multimedia  tours  of  over 
11,500  courses. 

Considering  how  much  pro¬ 
fessional  networking  takes 
place  on  the  links,  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Golf  Guide  Presented  by 
Arnold  Palmer  can  practically 
be  classified  as  a  business 
tool.  The  Windows-based 
package,  from  DataTech  Soft¬ 
ware  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  fea¬ 


tures  more  than  500  color 
photographs,  score  cards, 
maps  and  course  layouts,  as 
well  as  full-motion  video  clips 
from  “dramatic  helicopter  fly¬ 
overs”  of  15  scenic  courses. 
The  product  simplifies  plan¬ 
ning  for  business  trips  or  va¬ 
cations  with  advice  on  what 
hotel  to  stay 
at  or  which 
clubs  to  bring. 

DataTech  in¬ 
sists  that  the 
connection  be¬ 
tween  golfing 
and  IT  is  a  nat¬ 
ural  one. The 
company 
points  to  the 
popularity  of 
computerized 
golf  games 
and  simula¬ 
tors,  as  well 
as  golf  forums 
popping  up  on 
services  like 

CompuServe  and  America  On- 
Line.  And  of  course,  people 
who  own  PCs  also  tend  to 
have  the  bucks  to  shell  out 
on  greens  fees  and  a  round 
for  everyone  back  at  the 
clubhouse. 

The  American  Golf  Guide 
costs  $59.95  and  is  available 
at  retail  stores.  Call  717  652- 
4344.  Hi 
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EVENTS 


Systems  Forum 
and  Exhibit  '95 

March  19-22 
Marriott  Orlando  World 
Center,  Orlando,  Fla. 

Life  Office  Management 

Association 

404  984-6459 

Technology  experts  will 
examine  practical  applica¬ 
tions  of  groupware,  pen- 
based  computing,  object- 
oriented  technology  and 
PC  administration 
systems  for  IS  executives 
in  the  insurance  industry. 
Registration:  $745-$l,100 

NetWorld+ Interop 

March  27-31 

Las  Vegas  Convention  Center, 
Las  Vegas 

Softbank  Exposition  and 
Conference  Co. 

800  488-2883 

This  conference  will 
explore  numerous  aspects 
of  interoperability  and 
connectivity  and  offer  IT 
executives  educational 
opportunities  and  solu¬ 
tions  to  networking  chal¬ 
lenges.  Registration:  $895 

VideoCom  '95: 

Market  Opportunities  in 
Group,  Desktop  &  Multimedia 
Videoconferencing 
April  5-7 

Capitol  Hilton,  Washington 
Telecommunications  Reports  & 
The  Yankee  Group 
800822-MEET 

Updates  on  technology 
advancements  in  video 
communications  and  relat¬ 
ed  business  and  market 
issues  will  be  the  focus. 
Registration:  $895-$l,095 

AIIM  '95 

April  10-13 

Moscone  Convention  Center, 
San  Francisco 
Association  for  Information 
and  Image  Management 


(AIIM) 

301  587-8202 

This  showcase  for  elec¬ 
tronic  and  micrographic 
imaging  companies  has 
expanded  to  include  more- 
diverse  technologies. 
Topics  include  selecting 
object-oriented  database- 
management  systems, 
local  and  wide  area 
telecommunications 
options  and  interoperabili¬ 
ty.  Registration:  $1,025- 
$1,200 

2001:  Information 
Management  for  the  Next 
Century 

March  27-28 
The  Wyndham 
Paradise  Valley  Resort, 
Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

Decision  Support  Technology 
800288-5434 

Authorities  will  discuss 
how  to  spot  trends  in 
information  delivery  that 
will  shape  decision- 
support  systems,  execu¬ 
tive  information  systems 
and  data  warehousing. 
Registration:  $995 

The  Seventh  Annual 
Software  Technology 
Conference 

Architecting  the  Information 
Highway  for  the  Warrior 
April  9-14 

Doubletree  Hotel,  Marriott 
Hotel,  and  Salt  Palace 
Convention  Center,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah 

Departments  of  the  Air  Force, 
Army  and  Navy 
801  521-9025 

The  conference  brings 
together  representatives 
from  industry,  government 
and  academia  to  increase 
awareness  of  software 
engineering  issues  and 
technologies.  Registration: 
$399-$445 
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EDS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corporation. 


Doctors  can  test 
people’s  reflexes  by 

TAPPING  THEIR  KNEES  WITH 
A  SMALL  RUBBER  MALLET. 

But  how  do  you  test  a  company’s  reflexes? 


As  companies  grow,  it  becomes  harder  for  them  to  react  quickly  to  new  opportunities.  Which  is 
why  companies  have  looked  to  us  for  Management  Consulting  expertise,  as  well  as  unique  ways 
of  putting  technology  to  work  for  them.  Using  information  to  help  them  move  faster.  Expand 
immediately  into  new  markets.  And  manage  complex  projects.  So  when  the  rubber  mallet  of 
opportunity  strikes,  they’re  able  to  respond  almost  as  quickly.  Please  call  1-800-566-9337  xl  130. 


EDS 


Announcing 
The  Client/Server 

Financial  Software 
With  Everything  The 
Competition  Has. 


(And  Everything  Tliev  Don!) 


Masterpiece  is  multi- 
currency.  multi-language 
and  multi-company.  So  it 
lets  you  consolidate  finan¬ 
cials  from  around  the  world. 


StiecTma  J 
iHAMcini  Software  j 
To  Provide  4  I 
WHn  TlTIVEfOOE  I 


Before  choosing  financial  software  get 
an  expert’s  opinion.  Free  when  you  call. 


From  accounting  clerks 
to  your  executive  work 
force,  our  graphical 
interface  makes  every¬ 
one  more  productive. 


Like  the  competition,  CA-Masterpiece®/2000 
offers  a  full  complement  of  standard 
accounting  features.  But  that,  quite  simply  is 
where  the  comparison  ends. 

Thanks  to  a  new  breed  of  client/server  finan¬ 
cial  software  that  delivers  on  everything  you’ve  been 
waiting  for.  Proven  client/server  technology 
Distributed  and  cooperative  processing.  UNIX. 
Windows.  A  common  user  interface.  Open  architecture. 
SQL.  WYSIWYG.  And  multi-dimensional  modeling. 

But  Masterpiece  is  not  merely  about  stunning  tech 


Query  and  reporting  tools  that  can  be 
tailored  for  the  needs  of  your  business. 


nology  It’s  about  the  benefits  that  technology 
provides.  Real-time  data  access.  Advanced  decision- 
support  tools.  Global  capabilities.  More  timely  and 
accurate  data.  And  increased  work  force  productiv¬ 
ity.  Together,  it  all  adds  up  to  greatly  lower  costs  for 
your  business. 

For  More  Information.  Call 
1-000-225-5224,  Dept.  51 101. 

We’ll  show  you  why,  in  client/server  financial 
software,  we’re  everything  the  competition  isn’t. 


We  provide  business  software  to  more  than  98% 
of  the  Fortune  soo.  How’s  that  for  references? 


One  click  connects  you  to  the 
only  financial  software  with 
proven  client/server  technology. 


CA-Masterpiece/2000 

Assocwffs  (Hent/Senier  Financial  Software 

Software  superior  by  design. 


©  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc..  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000.  All  other  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


POWER  UTILITIES 


Gas  and  electric  utilities  face  wrenching  change 
in  the  next  several  years  as  regulators  and 
demanding  customers  push  for  open 
competition  and  improved  service 

BY  PETER  FABRIS 


It's  2005,  and  Acme  Energy  and  Information  Corp.  wants  your  busi¬ 
ness  badly.  To  win  you  over,  Acme — once  simply  an  electric-power  and 
natural-gas  provider — offers  a  breadth  of  options  that  takes  you  aback. 
There’s  Acme’s  Security  Blanket  alarm  system  to  protect  your  house 
from  burglary  and  fire.  The  company  can  tell  you  when  to  run  your  smart  ap¬ 
pliances  to  get  the  greatest  rate  savings.  And  if  you  choose  24-hour  electric 

and  gas  service  from  Acme,  the 
company  even  offers  you  a  $15- 
a-month  discount  on  video-on- 
demand  services  from  its  cable 
subsidiary.  Acme’s  offers  have  a 
familiar  ring,  echoing  the  mar¬ 
keting  schemes  of  long-distance 
phone  carriers  in  the  mid-1990s 
as  they  battled  fiercely  for  your 
business.  It’s  nice  to  be  courted 
by  utilities  that  didn’t  seem  to 
value  your  business  much  be¬ 
fore  deregulation,  you  decide. 


THUMBNAIL 


Industry:  Domestic  electric  and  gas  utilities 

Primary  Products/Markets:  Electric  power 
and  natural  gas  for  consumers  and  industry 

Industry  Revenues: 

Electric  $188  billion  (total  U.S.  electricity 
sales  in  1992) 

Gas:  $51.7  billion  (1993) 

Number  of  Players: 

Electric:  3,232  (1992) 

Gas:  1,200  (1995  esti¬ 
mate;  about  250  sell  over 
90  percent  of  total  gas  volume) 
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FORCES  OF 
CHANGE 


Deregulation:  Federal  and 
state  regulators  end  electric- 
and  natural-gas-utility  monopo¬ 
lies  in  stages. 

Impact:  Regulations  affecting 
many  business  functions  such 
as  contracting  with  suppliers 
and  customers  and  order  con¬ 
firmation  are  changing  much 
more  frequently  than  ever 
before. 


Competition:  Driven  by  cus¬ 
tomers  and  regulators,  an  in¬ 
creasingly  competitive  global 
marketplace  is  taking  hold  in 
the  power-utilities  industry. 

Impact:  With  prices  more  mar¬ 
ket-driven,  utilities  are  forced 
to  become  more  vigilant  about 
cutting  operating  costs.  Com¬ 
petition  among  companies  is 
raising  the  bar  on  customer- 
service  quality. 


New  Technologies:  Electronic 
meter  reading,  online  network 
services  and  flexible  client/ 
server  applications  are  be¬ 
coming  necessities  in  the  new 
competitive  market. 

Impact:  Utilities  have  to  sort 
out  which  new  services  will 
be  keys  to  competitive  advan¬ 
tage  and  which  systems  and 
technologies  are  best  to  deliv¬ 
er  them. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  JAMES  YANG 


I  .  S .  ACTIONS 

Installing  networked,  flexible 
client/server  systems  to 
speed  information  sharing, 
improve  customer  service 
and  keep  up  with  regulatory 
changes 


Automating  gas-flow-tracking 
and  other  functions  to  keep 
pace  with  quickly  fluctuating 
prices  (gas  industry) 


Enabling  the  marketing  de¬ 
partment  to  make  use  of  cus¬ 
tomer  usage  information  via 
client/server  systems,  data 
warehouses  and  other  deliv¬ 
ery  mechanisms 

Exploring  the  option  of  selling 
systems  developed  in-house 
to  other  utilities 

Investigating  technology 
requirements  for  new  ser¬ 
vices  such  as  real-time  usage 
monitoring,  home  security 
and  video-on-demand 


Things  are  changing  rapidly  for 
the  staid  electric  and  natural-gas 
utilities,  which  were  strangers  to 
free  markets  until  recently.  The  new 
business  climate  of  deregulation,  in¬ 
tended  to  force  open  competition, 
could  be  the  death  knell  for  utilities 
that  can’t  adjust,  and  IT  will  play  an 
important  role  in  determining  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure.  For  starters,  IS  must 
provide  flexible  systems  to  keep  up 


with  new  rules  as  deregulation  is 
phased  in.  Accounting,  metering, 
supply  contracts,  order  confirmation, 
billing  and  other  systems  will  have 
to  be  revamped  or  replaced  as  regu¬ 
lators  change  the  rules.  Beyond 
those  administrative  functions,  IS 
will  support  customer-service  im¬ 
provements  to  retain  existing  cus¬ 
tomers  and  attract  new  business; 
the  development  of  new  services  to 
gain  an  edge  on  the  competition;  and 
business-process  reengineering  to 
achieve  cost  efficiencies.  Adding  to 
the  challenge,  spending  on  every¬ 
thing  including  technology  will  be 
closely  scrutinized  in  a  more  cost- 
conscious  environment. 

Even  though  the  temptation  may 
be  great  to  skimp  on  IT  to  save  mon¬ 
ey,  that  could  be  a  penny-wise, 
pound-foolish  strategy.  “Now,  every¬ 
body  is  thinking  about  cutting  costs,” 


says  Robert  Anclien,  worldwide 
managing  partner  for  Andersen  Con¬ 
sulting’s  utilities  consulting  practice 
in  Atlanta.  However,  if  a  utility’s 
technology  is  inadequate,  it  may  not 
be  able  to  provide  new  services  and 
tap  growth  areas,  he  says.  Deregula¬ 
tion  will  make  natural  gas  and  elec¬ 
tricity  nothing  more  than  extreme¬ 
ly  price-sensitive  commodities. 
Once  that  happens,  Anclien  says, 
adding  “information  content”  to  the 
product,  such  as  managing  smart 
appliances  for  homeowners,  can 
boost  profits  when  margins  for  the 
primary  products  fall. 

Although  providing  innovative 
services  will  be  a  key  strategy,  utili¬ 
ties  have  more-mundane  issues  to 


take  on  initially.  Among  the  first 
challenges:  keeping  up  with  new  rul¬ 
ings  that  are  fostering  competition 
and  whetting  customer  appetites  for 
lower  prices  and  better  service. 

Beginning  in  1993, 
the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commis¬ 
sion  (FERC),  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  foster  competi¬ 
tion,  divided  up  the 
three  steps  in  getting 
natural  gas  from  beneath  the  ground 
to  customers’  burners — production, 
pipeline  transportation  to  distribu¬ 
tion  points  and  local  distribution. 
Previously,  interstate  pipeline  com¬ 
panies  bought  gas  from  the  produc¬ 
ers,  then  sold  both  the  gas  and  trans¬ 
portation  service  to  local  utilities  in 
bundled  contracts.  FERC,  with  its 
Order  636,  shifted  the  responsibility 


for  contracting  with  producers  and 
transportation  services  from  pipe¬ 
lines  to  local-distribution  companies. 
This  forces  local  distributors  to  keep 
a  close  eye  on  pricing  and  do  more 
shopping  around.  In  addition,  large 
commercial  customers  can  buy  each 
service  separately  from  among  a 
number  of  different  firms,  including 
directly  from  pipelines,  bypassing  lo¬ 
cal  distributors  entirely. 

In  order  to  address  these  regula¬ 
tory  changes,  James  Hobbs,  director 
of  MIS  for  ARKLA,  part  of  the  third- 
largest  natural-gas-distribution  com¬ 
pany  in  the  United  States,  oversaw  a 
15-month  major  overhaul  of  IT  sys¬ 
tems  that  began  in  1993.  The  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  company  shifted  from 


I deregulation  will  make  natural  gas 
and  electricity  nothing  more  than  extremely 
price-sensitive  commodities .  Once  that 
happens,  adding  “information  content”  to  the 
product  can  boost  profits  when  margins 
for  the  primary  products  fall. 
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relatively  inflexible  IBM  mainframe- 
based  applications  to  a  client/server 
platform  using  the  mainframe  as  a 
server  and  relational-database  host 
and  using  Windows  workstations  as 
clients.  The  more-flexible  systems 
can  better  accommodate  regulatory 
changes  and  the  faster  pace  of  mar¬ 
ket  forces. 

When  it  was  designing  its  con¬ 
tracting,  accounting,  order-confirma¬ 
tion,  billing  and  other  systems,  the 
company  needed  to  know  specifically 
what  regulators  had  in  mind.  At  first, 
that  wasn’t  clear.  “FERC  was  issuing 
rules  as  we  were  in  the  process  of 
design,”  Hobbs  says.  “We  were  liter¬ 
ally  designing  to  our  best  guess  of 
what  the  business  regulations  were. 
In  some  cases,  our  best  guesses 
were  wrong.”  For  instance,  ARKLA 
had  planned  to  divide  its  territory  in¬ 
to  15  zones.  But  its  primary  pipeline 
vendor,  after  initial  interpretation  of 
new  FERC  rules,  advised  ARKLA  to 
divide  its  service  area  into  five  re¬ 
gions,  one  for  each  state  it  serves. 
After  reviewing  the  rules  further,  the 
pipeline  company  changed  its  mind 
and  went  with  the  original  plan  of  15 
distribution  regions.  Hobbs’  team 
had  to  adjust  its  systems  accordingly. 


Identify  industries  operating  un¬ 
der  similar  conditions  for  insight 
into  coping  with  change.  Gas  and 
electric  utilities  are  looking  to¬ 
ward  each  other  and  the  telecom¬ 
munications  industry  for  bench¬ 
marks. 

Become  more  involved  in  guiding 
strategic  decision  making  such 
as  exploring  new  ventures 
and  product  offerings,  but 
also  advocate  that  other 
department  heads  take 
responsibility  for  pur¬ 
chasing  IT. 


Ferc  was  issuing 
rules  as  we  were  in 
the  process  of  design. 

We  were  literally 
designing  to  our  best 
guess  of  what  the 
business  regulations 
were.  In  some  cases , 
our  best  guesses 
were  wrong.  ” 

-JAMES  HOBBS 

Fortunately,  such  missteps  were  cor¬ 
rectable  because  the  client/server 
system  allows  the  company  to  make 
changes  rapidly. 

The  new  regulations  affected  pipe¬ 
line  companies  as  well  as  local  dis¬ 
tributors.  The  rule  allowing  industri¬ 
al  customers  to  purchase  gas  directly 
from  pipelines  caused  these  firms’ 


Migrate  from  legacy  platforms  to 

flexible  or  modular  systems  that 
are  more  easily  adaptable  to 
shifting  regulations  or  market 
forces. 

Control  IS  expenses  by  outsourc¬ 
ing  functions  not  central  to  the 
organization’s  competitive 
strategies. 

Support  process*reengi* 
neering  efforts  to  cut 

fat  and  improve  cost-ef¬ 
ficiencies  across  the 
company. 


customer  bases  to  jump  exponen¬ 
tially.  CNG  Transmission  Corp., 
based  in  Clarksburg,  W.Va.,  had  about 
100  customers  prior  to  changes  in 
regulations,  says  George  Givens,  the 
company’s  director  of  IT  services.  It 
now  has  more  than  1,400. 

In  addition  to  having  many  more 
customers  to  keep  track  of,  CNG 
Transmission  has  had  to  enhance  the 
level  of  service  it  provides.  Distribu¬ 
tion  companies  want  daily,  not  month¬ 
ly,  order  confirmation.  Prices  are 
much  more  volatile,  changing  daily 
rather  than  weekly.  Before  Order 
636,  20-year  contracts  with  cus¬ 
tomers  were  the  norm.  “Today,  [con¬ 
tracts  of]  a  couple  of  years  look  pret¬ 
ty  good,”  Givens  says.  To  meet  these 
new  demands,  the  company  automat¬ 
ed  formerly  paper-based  gas-flow- 
tracking  systems  to  more-precisely 
monitor  incoming  and  outgoing  gas 
shipments.  The  growth  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  customers  and  suppliers  and 
the  market’s  faster  pace  have  ren¬ 
dered  paper-based  systems  ineffec¬ 
tive  for  charting  gas  volumes. 

Calls  for  innovative  cus¬ 
tomer  service  inspired  a 
new  business  venture  for 
Panhandle  Eastern  Corp., 
a  pipeline  company  based 
in  Houston.  After  acquir¬ 
ing  a  small  utility  applica¬ 
tions  developer — PSC  Energy  Ser¬ 
vices  of  Houston — the  company 
developed  1  Connect,  a  nationwide 
electronic  communications  network 
and  a  set  of  software  tools  that  enable 
producers,  marketers,  traders,  pipe¬ 
lines,  local  distributors,  power  gener¬ 
ators  and  industrial  customers  to  do 
business  online.  Panhandle  spun  off  a 
company,  1  Source  Information  Ser¬ 
vices  Co.,  to  market  these  services.  If 
they  succeed,  ventures  like  1  Source 
could  provide  a  significant  boost  to 
utilities’  future  profits  as  margins  fall 
on  their  primary  products. 

Technology  is  the  enabler  for  oth¬ 
er  value-added  services  ranging  from 
electronic-billing  and  -payment  capa¬ 
bilities  to  real-time  usage  monitor¬ 
ing  and  video-on-demand.  Since  it’s 
still  early  in  the  game,  many  utilities 
are  uncertain  about  what  they’ll  do, 


COMMON  THREADS 

IS  executives  in  industries  undergoing 
dramatic  change  should: 
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POWER  UTILITIES  AT  A  GLANCE 


PAST 


FUTURE 


Gas  distributors  and  electric  companies  enjoyed 
monopolies  in  their  geographic  areas.  Federal 
and  state  governments  closely  regulated  the 
industry,  setting  rates  and  influencing  capital  ex¬ 
penditures.  Because 
of  regulatory  restric¬ 
tions,  the  pace  of 
change  was  slow  and 
customer  service  was 
not  a  priority. 


Open  competition  forces  companies  at  many 
stages  of  the  pipeline  and  transmission  line  to 
charge  and  bargain  for  the 
lowest  prices.  Some  utili¬ 
ties  branch  out  into  new 
services  such  as  home  se¬ 
curity  and  entertainment. 

Customer-service  innova¬ 
tions  become  key  competitive 
weapons. 
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though  services  unrelated  to  current 
business  are  least  likely  in  the  short 
term.  Most  utilities,  just  coming  to 
grips  with  deregulation,  are  keeping 
their  plans  for  new  services  close  to 
the  vest. 

An  exception  is  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  Co.,  the  giant  San  Francis¬ 
co-based  utility.  PG&E  is  one  of  the 
first  utilities  to  go  public  with  plans 
to  offer  new  information-enhanced 
services.  In  a  joint  venture  launched 
in  early  1994  with  Microsoft  Corp. 
and  Tele-Communications  Inc. 
(TCI),  the  nation’s  largest  cable 
company,  PG&E  is  developing  a  pilot 
system  for  1,000  homes  that  will  of¬ 
fer  consumer  energy-usage  services 
via  cable-television  lines  and  a  Win¬ 
dows-based  modified  TV  set-top 
box.  It  will  provide  automated  meter 
reading,  immediately  detect  power 
outages  and  offer  electronic-billing 
and  -payment  features.  It  will  also 
give  real-time  pricing  and  consump¬ 
tion  information  so  that  customers 
can  schedule  the  use  of  energy-hun¬ 
gry  appliances  at  off-peak  hours,  and 
it  will  let  consumers  know  how 
much  juice  individual  appliances  are 
using.  PG&E’s  IS  department  is 
supporting  this  marketing  trial, 
scheduled  to  wrap  up  in  June  1996.  If 
PG&E  opts  for  full  deployment,  IS 
will  integrate  the  system  into  the 
company’s  data  stream  to  enable 


electronic  billing  and  metering. 

Those  types  of  services  will  be¬ 
come  more  useful  to  customers  if 
wide-open  competition — known  as 
retail  wheeling  in  the  electric  indus- 

H  omeowners 
could  have  three  or 
four  different 
power  companies 
supplying  their 
power  at  different 
times  of  the  day.  ” 

—  NOWELL  RUSH 

try— does  become  reality  within  a 
decade,  as  many  industry  observers 
expect.  “Homeowners  could  have 
three  or  four  different  power  compa¬ 
nies  [supplying  their  power]  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  of  the  day,”  says  Nowell 
Rush,  national  director  of  utility  con¬ 
sulting  for  Ernst  &  Young  LLP  in 
Washington.  In  such  a  world,  cus¬ 
tomers  will  require  accurate,  conve¬ 
niently  accessible  metering  informa¬ 


tion  so  that  they  can  take  advantage 
of  competitive  pricing  schemes.  The 
utilities  that  provide  these  services 
best  with  the  help  of  IT  are  more 
likely  to  retain  their  existing  clients 
and  attract  new  customers,  particu¬ 
larly  large  industrial  users — the 
most  lucrative  accounts. 

Additionally,  large  industrial  cus¬ 
tomers  will  likely  have  the  choice  of 
competitive  rates  sooner  than  small 
businesses  and  homes,  and  deregu¬ 
lation  could  spawn  an  array  of  niche 
competitors  to  go  after  that  busi¬ 
ness.  Just  as  some  telecommunica¬ 
tions  firms  have  sprung  up  to  serve 
only  businesses,  the  same  phe¬ 
nomenon  could  happen  in  the  elec¬ 
tric  industry,  says  Terry  Tyler,  direc¬ 
tor  of  IT  at  Florida  Power  Corp.  in 
St.  Petersburg.  New  utility  compa¬ 
nies  may  be  formed  “to  cherry-pick 
larger  customers,”  he  says.  Thus, 
many  utilities  are  focusing  on  large 
industrial  customers  first  when  de¬ 
signing  new  service  capabilities. 

Offering  new  value-added  ser¬ 
vices  will  pose  an  unfamiliar  prob¬ 
lem:  Utilities  have  limited  marketing 
experience.  “That  is  one  of  the  pro¬ 
cesses  we’re  going  to  focus  on,  prob¬ 
ably  starting  next  year,”  says  Roy 
Conner,  director  of  business  process 
improvement  at  Florida  Power.  The 
electric  utility’s  databases  contain  a 
wealth  of  customer  information — 
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Managing  mission- 
critical,  distributed  net¬ 
works  isn’t  easy.  Because 
you  never  know  what’s  coming  your  way. 

But  Distributed  Sniffer  System*  helps 
you  avoid  unwelcome  surprises.  From  a 
central  management 
console,  its  standards- 
based  remote  mon¬ 
itoring  (RMON)  Distributed  Sniffer  System 


After  All  The  Time  You  Put  Into 
Your  Distributed  Network, 
Wouldn’t  You  Hate  To  See  It  Come 
Crashing  Down  In  An  Instant? 


provides  insight  into  your  network’s 
normal  operation  and  alerts  you  when 
trouble’s  brewing  on  the  horizon. 

And  Expert  Analysis  automatically 
pinpoints  and  identifies  the  problem 
source  before  it  engulfs  your  network. 

DSS  reduces  operating  costs,  opti¬ 


mizes  network  perfor¬ 
mance  and  integrates 
with  management 
systems,  making  it  an  essential  part  of  any 
distributed  computing  environment. 

Call  Network  General,  1-800-764-3337 
dept.  GM6308,  for  your  free 
Network  Analysis  Solutions 
kit,  and  avoid  being  hit  with 
wave  after  wave  of  problems.  ▼ 


NETWORK 

ANALYSIS 


np; 
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©  Copyright  1995  Network  General  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Network  General  and  Distributed  Sniffer  System  are  registered  trademarks  of  Network  General  Corporation.  All  other  registered  and  unregistered  trademarks  above  are  the  sole  property  of  their  respective  holders. 


consumption  rates,  bill-paying  histo¬ 
ry,  peak-usage  times,  etc.  IS  needs 
to  provide  the  marketing  staff  with 
access  to  this  information  so  that  it 
can  be  used  to  identify  customers 
for  marketing  programs. 

For  example,  a  manufacturer  that 
runs  three  production  shifts  might 
want  to  increase  production  during 
the  overnight  shift  if  electric  rates 
drop  substantially  during  those 
hours.  A  utility  can  identify  such 
customers  by  their  usage  patterns 
and  offer  them  the  best  rates  and/or 
help  them  determine  which  pricing 
plan  would  best  benefit  them.  His¬ 


torically,  utilities  haven’t  been  over¬ 
ly  concerned  about  getting  to  know 
their  customers’  needs  in  such  de¬ 
tail.  In  the  new  competitive  environ¬ 
ment,  that  attitude  must  change, 
Tyler  says. 

Providing  and  marketing  innova¬ 
tive  services  requires  utilities  to 
modernize  IT.  “Legacy  systems  can’t 
handle  those  types  of  creative  ser¬ 
vices,”  says  John  H.  Sequeira,  an 
Ernst  &  Young  utilities  partner 
based  in  Irving,  Texas.  With  that  in 
mind,  many  utilities  are  migrating 
from  mainframe  to  client/server  plat¬ 
forms,  so  more  employees  can  utilize 
and  have  access  to  more  data,  an  es¬ 
sential  capability  for  new  services. 

At  Florida  Power,  for  example,  a 
three-year  customer-service  project 
that  gives  telephone  operators  im¬ 
portant  information  at  their  finger¬ 
tips  is  scheduled  to  be  deployed  this 
month.  Among  other  things,  it  will 
give  operators  the  ability  to  more  ac¬ 
curately  estimate  the  length  of  pow¬ 
er  outages.  The  system  extracts  da¬ 
ta  from  an  IBM  DB2  database. 

Though  their  core  business  will 


likely  remain  providing  energy,  utili¬ 
ties  may  someday  venture  into  cable- 
television  programming  (particularly 
if  that  industry  is  deregulated)  and 
other  information  products  such  as 
online  information  services.  The 
product  differs,  but  the  basic  cus¬ 
tomer-service  issues  are  similar.  For 
an  electric  company,  it  won’t  neces¬ 
sarily  be  a  great  leap  from  delivering 
electricity  over  a  set  of  wires  to  de¬ 
livering  sound  and  pictures  over  a  dif¬ 
ferent  set  of  wires.  If  a  utility  excels 
at  service  and  keeps  its  operating 
costs  low,  it  could  succeed  in  a  dereg¬ 
ulated  cable  industry,  Anclien  says. 


Such  exotic  possibilities  excite 
utility  executives,  and  IT  can  pro¬ 
vide  the  means  for  many  new  ser¬ 
vices  that  could  be  the  keys  to  prof¬ 
itability.  However,  new  technology 
can  be  a  double-edged  sword,  creat¬ 
ing  new  problems  along  with  capabil¬ 
ities.  For  example,  Florida  Power  is 
implementing  a  system  of  automat¬ 
ed  meter  reading  that  enables  work¬ 
ers  to  read  electricity  usage  in  the 
homes  of  an  entire  neighborhood 
from  a  van.  The  technology  offers 
productivity  gains,  but  it  also  creates 
new  possibilities  for  electronically 
tampering  with  meters. 

Even  with  the  promise 
of  new  income  from 
such  services  and  ven¬ 
tures,  utilities  will  still 
need  to  watch  expenses 
carefully.  While  these 
companies  weren’t  ex¬ 
actly  free-spending  entities  in  the 
past,  looming  competition  adds  a 
sense  of  urgency  to  current  cost¬ 
cutting  efforts.  Business-process 
reengineering  and  cost  cutting 


among  utilities  today  may  not  be  as 
dramatic  as  corporate  transforma¬ 
tions  in  other  industries,  but  for  a 
culture  accustomed  to  glacial  change 
and  unparalleled  job  security,  even 
comparatively  modest  downsizing  is 
traumatic.  “I  don’t  think  as  human 
beings  we’re  ever  totally  comfort¬ 
able  with  change;  but  if  you  face 
change  all  the  time,  you  develop  cal¬ 
luses,”  says  Sequeira.  “People  in  the 
utilities  industry  haven’t  developed 
calluses  yet.” 

Since  1993,  Florida  Power  has  sys¬ 
tematically  examined  cross-function¬ 
al  processes  with  teams  of  workers 
(including  IS  personnel)  at  many  lay¬ 
ers  of  the  organization.  Guided  by  fa¬ 
cilitators  from  Conner’s  department, 
the  teams  analyze  business  process¬ 
es  in  order  to  eliminate  steps,  hand- 
offs  and  layers  of  approvals.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  these  efforts,  the  company  has 
eliminated  jobs,  though  the  number 
of  positions  cut  so  far  has  been 
“modest,”  Conner  says.  His  reengi¬ 
neering  teams  haven’t  been  given 
specific  cost-cutting  goals,  though  he 
is  considering  establishing  targets  of 
perhaps  15  to  20  percent  in  cost  re¬ 
ductions  for  given  functions.  When¬ 
ever  possible,  the  company  looks  to 
fellow  utilities  and  firms  in  other  in¬ 
dustries  to  provide  benchmarks, 
though  there  isn’t  a  lot  of  time  for 
this,  Conner  admits,  due  to  ambi¬ 
tious  implementation  timetables  that 
typically  run  from  four  to  six  months. 

Currently,  the  biggest  IT  expendi¬ 
ture  resulting  from  Florida  Power’s 
reengineering  projects  has  been  a 
multimillion-dollar  inventory  bar¬ 
coding  system  that  automatically 
tracks  equipment  and  materials  in¬ 
ventory.  Other  reengineering  proj¬ 
ects  with  major  IT  impact  include 
using  Autodesk  Inc.’s  AutoCad  for 
mapping  power  lines,  substations, 
transformers  and  other  equipment. 

Despite  the  pains  associated  with 
cost  cutting,  the  risks  inherent  in 
implementing  new  technologies  and 
the  uncertainties  of  deregulation,  in¬ 
novation  is  clearly  the  power  source 
of  the  new  competitive  business  en¬ 
vironment.  Utilities  must  be  for¬ 
ward-thinking  or  risk  having  the 
lights  go  out  permanently.  EE1 


H  istorically,  utilities  haven't  been 
overly  concerned  about  getting  to  know 
their  customers'  needs  in  such  detail.  In  the 
new  competitive  environment,  that  attitude 

must  change. 
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Gain  strategic  advantage 

AT  EVERY  LEVEL  WITH 
SYNERGISTIC  BMC  SOFTWARE 


BMC  Software  gives  you  the  pieces  you  need 
to  improve  productivity,  quality,  functionality 
and  performance  of  your  data  enterprise  wide 
— on  multiple  subsystems  and  platforms. 


very  day,  at  every  level,  BMC  Software’s  proven  and  powerful  solutions  are  helping 
thousands  of  organizations  worldwide  manage  and  move  the  data  crucial  to  their 
business.  Our  14  years  of  experience  and  60-plus  products  can 
also  help  you.  To  gain  strategic  advantage,  make  the  right  move. 

Call  BMC  Software  at  800  841-2031  or  713  918-8800.  SOFTWARE 


BMC  Software  international  offices  are  located  in  Australia.  Canada,  Denmark,  France.  Germany.  Italy.  Japan.  Netherlands.  Spam  and  the  United  Kingdom 
BMC  Software  is  a  registered  U  S  trademark  of  BMC  Software.  Inc.  BMC  Software  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  ©1994.  BMC  Software.  Inc  All  rights  reserved 


END-USER  RELATIONS 


JUST  SAYING  NO 

may  have  made  sense  for 
Nancy  Reagan  and  the  media 
blitz  to  discourage  drug  use,  but  as 
a  strategy  for  handling  problematic  IT  requests,  it’s 
just  asking  for  trouble.  In  the  glasshouse  era,  information- 
technology  authorities  could  comfortably  deny  user  re¬ 
quests  when  they  threatened  the  IT  strategic  plan  or  the 
corporate  vision.  Today,  however,  increasing  user  clout 
and  the  need  to  be  politically  correct  are  causing  IS 
managers  to  employ  different  ap¬ 
proaches  to  accomplish  the  same 
objectives  without  resorting  to 
that  two-letter  word.  And  ironi¬ 
cally,  in  so  doing,  they  are  chip¬ 
ping  away  at  the  persistent  user 
perception  of  IS  as  unresponsive. 

Evaluating  the  risk  quotient  of 
user  requests — knowing  when  to 
balk — is  a  science  unto  itself  and 
not  within  the  scope  of  this  discus¬ 
sion.  (See  “Sharing  Power  Safely,” 

CIO,  Feb.  15, 1995,  and  “Who’s  On 
First,”  CIO,  Feb.  15,  1994,  for  a 
look  at  the  process  of  evaluating  IS 
project  proposals.)  However,  there 
are  general  types  of  requests  that 
can  give  CIOs  pause,  including 
those  to  modify  dinosaur  systems, 
those  for  technology  that  defies 
corporate  standards  and  requests 
for  systems  that  might  adversely 
affect  other  departments  or  pro¬ 
cesses.  There’s  also  the  occasional 
demand  from  left  field  (see  related 
story,  Page  36). 


Avoidance  is  not  an  option.  If  any¬ 
thing,  it’s  harder  than  ever  to  elude  con¬ 
flicts  over  user  requests.  CIOs  are  under 
greater  pressure  to  be  more  prudent  and  firm 
when  dealing  with  user  petitions,  and  paradoxically,  to 
be  more  accommodating  and  service-oriented. 

“The  pressure  to  say  no  to  legacy-system  modifica¬ 
tions  has  increased  as  they  have  become  a  budgetary 
stone  around  the  neck  of  the  CIO,”  says  Ronald  T. 
Brzezinski,  principal  at  Transformation  Associates,  a 

management-consulting  firm  in 
Wilmette,  Ill. 

Compounding  budgetary  pres¬ 
sures  is  the  fast  pace  of  business 
and  technology  change.  There  are 
so  many  technology  options  that 
CIOs  are  increasingly  hesitant  to 
fulfill  user  requests  because  they 
are  fearful  of  endorsing  the  wrong 
technology,  Brzezinski  says. 

At  the  same  time,  users  have 
grown  more  demanding  and  anx¬ 
ious  for  quick  approvals.  “They 
have  more  education  and  aware¬ 
ness  that  technology  may  be  criti¬ 
cal  to  them,  and  they  expect  IS  to 
come  along  quickly,”  notes  John 
Hnanicek,  senior  vice  president 
of  IS  and  logistics  at  OfficeMax 
Inc.  in  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio.  IS  is 
being  recast  as  a  service  organi¬ 
zation  in  many  companies,  with 
the  implicit  understanding  that 
the  CIO  will  bend  over  backward 
to  honor  requests.  But  users’ 
service  demands  can  conflict  with 


Service-oriented  CIOs 
with  tight  budgets  and 
corporate  standards  to 
maintain  must  walk 
a  fine  line  when 
handling  problematic 
requests  from  end 
users.  Here’s  how  to 
avoid  having  to  say 
no— and  how  to  do  it 
gracefully  when  there’s 
no  alternative. 

BY  RICHARD  PASTORE 
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THOMAS  HOLT:  Closer  IS 
contact  with  end  users  at 
Flagstar  Corp.  has  mini¬ 
mized  problematic  requests. 

W:  ’ 


No-Brainers 


CIO's  unofficial  top  10  list*  of  the  strangest 
user  requests  of  all  time: 

10.  A  new  support  staffer  wanted  Excel  instead  of  the  standard 
Lotus  spreadsheet  because  his  mother  recommended  it. 

9  •  An  ex-librarian  asked  for  a  filing  package  modeled  after  the 
Dewey  Decimal  System. 

8.  Hoping  to  fine-tune  its  customer  profile,  marketing  suggested  a 
subfloor  scale  system  that  would  weigh  customers  as  they  stood 
in  front  of  store  cash  registers. 

7.  A  user  wanted  a  report  written  for  a  legacy  application  that  was 
slated  to  go  offline  in  seven  days. 

6.  Manufacturing  requested  a  lubrication-scheduling  program  that 
would  cue  maintenance  people  when  they  should  squirt  oil  on 
the  plant’s  fans  and  motors. 

5.  Users  from  an  operations  department  asked  for  a  database  of 
employee  birthdays  so  they  could  send  out  cards. 

4.  An  executive  on  the  floor  above  the  data  center  wanted  the 
high-speed  printer  moved  because  it  made  too  much  noise. 

3.  A  user  committee  proposed  an  imaging  pilot  budgeted  at  $1.2 
million. 

2.  A  distribution  executive  wanted  truckers  equipped  with 

bar-code  readers  even  though  the  company  shipped  nothing  with 
bar  codes. 

1  •  Someone  anonymously  suggested  that  IS  switch 

disaster-recovery  vendors  because  there  was  no  coverage 
for  rampages  by  disgruntled  postal  workers. 

*  We  only  had  room  for  10  reader  contributions,  but  we’d  like  to  hear 
more  and  may  print  them  anonymously  in  future  issues.  Please 
forward  your  strangest  user  requests  to  Leigh  Buchanan  at 
ciomag@mcimail.com. 


IS’s  duty  to  promote  the  corporate 
good — uphold  standards,  ensure 
synergies  and  protect  the  integrity 
of  cross-functional  data.  All  in  all,  it’s 
a  precarious  balancing  act  for  CIOs. 

Old-fashioned  dictatorial  ap¬ 
proaches  hardly  seem  applicable.  In 
bygone  days,  if  a  request  fell  outside 
IS’s  rigid  parameters,  the  IS  manag¬ 
er  could  say  “it’s  not  within  our 
scope  of  support”  or  some  other 
buzzword,  recalls  Thomas  Holt,  vice 
president  of  information  services  at 
Flagstar  Corp.,  the  $2.6  billion 
restaurant  and  food-service  firm  that 
operates  the  Denny’s  chain  and  sev¬ 
eral  regional  eateries.  “The  request 
would  probably  have  been  refused  or 
thrown  in  backlog  no-man’s  land.” 

“We  accepted  all  requests,  put 
them  into  a  queue  and  worked  on 
them  as  we  could,”  adds  George 
Givens,  director  of  IT  services  at 
CNG  Transmission  Corp.  in  Clarks¬ 
burg,  W.Va.  “We  didn’t  say  no,  but  we 
didn’t  take  any  action,  either.” 

The  result  of  such  techniques:  ram¬ 
pant  user  frustration  and  a  persistent 
IS  reputation  for  unresponsiveness. 
Today’s  more-enlightened  methods 
for  exercising  due  diligence  over  dubi¬ 
ous  demands  not  only  safeguard  the  IS 
manager’s  position,  they  may  also  help 
repair  the  department’s  reputation. 

Plan  A  for  many  CIOs  is  to 
foster  an  environment — 
through  cooperative  ap¬ 
proval  processes,  IT 
awareness  and  flexible  architec¬ 
tures — that  will  keep  problematic  pe¬ 
titions  to  a  minimum. 


10s  are  under 
greater  pressure  to  be 
more  prudent  and  firm 
when  dealing  with  user 
petitions,  and 
paradoxically,  to  be 
more  accommodating 
and  service-oriented. 


In  the  ideal  cooperative  situation, 
users  take  over  the  burden  of  ap¬ 
proving  or  denying  requests,  leaving 
IS  to  advise  and  assist  as  necessary. 
ESKOM,  South  Africa’s  primary  elec¬ 
trical  utility,  is  one  company  that  has 
formally  divested  IS  of  the  authority 
to  say  no.  “The  past  was  a  bit  of  a 
muddle.  IS  had  a  service  responsibili¬ 
ty  [to  users]  and  a  corporate  policy  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  we  found  difficulty  in 


deciding  between  those  two,”  says 
Peter  Jordi,  senior  general  manager  of 
information  at  the  Johannesburg  com¬ 
pany.  Now  ESKOM’s  IS  department 
will  theoretically  do  anything  user 
committees  ask  of  it,  though  it  will 
provide  guidance.  User  satisfaction  is 
up  as  a  result  of  the  change,  but  it  has 
produced  its  own  set  of  problems. 

With  users  now  in  charge  of  saying 
yea  or  nay,  they  tend  to  rush  ahead 
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and  put  in  systems  that  cannot  be  in¬ 
tegrated  or  that  duplicate  other  ef¬ 
forts.  “We  probably  have  20  geograph¬ 
ic  information  systems  and  more  than 
20  documentation  programs,”  Jordi 
notes.  “The  difficulty  we  now  face  is 
to  get  some  discipline  and  rationalize 
these  things.” 


to  say  no,  some  IS  departments  try 
to  educate  users  so  they  will  better 
understand  IS  constraints  and,  the 
theory  goes,  make  fewer  unreason¬ 
able  requests.  Flagstar  encourages 
user  appreciation  of  the  corporate  IT 
architecture,  hoping  they  will  not 
choose  to  undermine  it.  Electronic 


egotiation  is 
probably  not  the  most 
common  skill  among 
the  data-center  crowd, 
but  it  needs  to  come  as 
naturally  as  the  ability 
to  configure  a  PC. 


JOHN  HNANICEK  offered  a  compromise  to  OfficeMax  end  users. 


Pandora’s  box  this  needn’t  be,  in¬ 
sists  Tom  Lutz  of  Lutz  Group  Inter¬ 
national,  an  executive  management¬ 
consulting  firm  in  Greensboro,  Ga. 
Lutz  proposes  that  CIOs  emulate 
chief  financial  officers.  The  CFO  is 
an  expert  in  the  enabling  funds  of 
business.  He  or  she  doesn’t  say  yes 
or  no  to  a  budget;  that’s  left  up  to  the 
other  executives.  The  CFO’s  duty  is 
to  raise  warning  flags  on  critical  is¬ 
sues  that  affect  the  firm’s  finances. 
The  same  model  can  apply  to  the 
CIO,  the  company  expert  in  enabling 
technologies.  For  the  model  to  work, 
executives  and  users  must  accept 
and  understand  that  they  are  now  ad¬ 
vocates  for  systems  and  bear  respon¬ 
sibility  for  their  impacts,  Lutz  says. 

Rather  than  ceding  the  authority 


mail  and  newsletters  help  explain  the 
thinking  behind  the  architecture  and 
promote  awareness  of  resource  con¬ 
straints.  Flagstar  business  units  also 
have  dedicated  IS  representatives  to 
help  users  understand  how  technolo¬ 
gy  can  be  better  used  on  their  behalf. 

Because  of  this  close  contact, 
Holt’s  staff  is  more  aware  of  user  de¬ 
sires  earlier  in  the  cycle.  Now  when  a 
request  materializes,  they  are  in  a 
better  position  to  be  more  responsive 
than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  Also, 
users  more  often  propose  good,  legit¬ 
imate  systems  alternatives  when 
making  requests.  “These  often  turn 
out  to  be  right  for  the  company,  even 
if  it  wasn’t  IS  that  thought  of  them,” 
Holt  says.  For  example,  Flagstar 
users  introduced  an  outside  human- 


resources  management  package 
when  in-house  development  of  a  re¬ 
quested  system  proved  problematic. 

IT  architectures  need  not  be  bar¬ 
riers  to  system  requests;  it’s  incum¬ 
bent  on  IS  to  develop  architectures 
that  are  nimble  and  scalable  to  meet 
most  business  needs  that  may  arise. 
In  fact,  if  user  requests  are  often  at 
odds  with  the  architecture,  that’s  a 
red  flag  that  perhaps  it’s  the  architec¬ 
ture  that’s  at  fault.  Maybe  it  just 
doesn’t  fit  the  business. 

Entrenched,  rigid  architectures  do 
not  yield  to  mere  good  intentions,  as 
the  people  at  Longs  Drug  Stores 
Corp.  have  learned.  “Our  technology 
architecture  is  proprietary  and  uninte¬ 
grated;  it’s  our  biggest  impediment  to 
accommodating  client  requests,”  says 
Brian  Kilcourse,  vice  president  and 
CIO  of  the  $2.5  billion  chain  based  in 
Walnut  Creek,  Calif.  Longs  is  moving 
away  from  distributed  legacy  plat¬ 
forms  such  as  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
3000s  as  well  as  IBM  MVS  applica¬ 
tions  and  an  X.25  private  leased  net¬ 
work  toward  integrated  open  systems 
such  as  Posix-compliant  Unix  servers 
and  an  enterprisewide  IP  network. 

Prevention  strategies  like 
these  may  reduce  the 
number  of  problematic 
user  requests,  but  they 
won’t  eliminate  them.  When  one  gets 
through,  it’s  time  for  Plan  B:  saying 
no  in  an  acceptable  manner.  Tech¬ 
niques  that  can  help  include  negotia¬ 
tion,  letting  the  numbers  prove  the 
point,  risk  analysis  and  enlightened 
leadership. 

Negotiation  is  probably  not  the 
most  common  skill  among  the  data¬ 
center  crowd,  but  it  needs  to  come  as 
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naturally  as  the  ability  to  configure  a 
PC.  CIOs  and  their  management 
staffs  should  use  negotiation  to  dif¬ 
fuse  tense  situations  and  explore  al¬ 
ternatives  with  users.  A  CIO  might 
approach  his  or  her  counterpart  in 
the  area  making  the  request  and  ex¬ 
plain  that,  as  corporate  representa¬ 
tives,  the  two  have  a  mutual  problem 
to  resolve.  “It  shouldn’t  be  a  case  of 
me  against  her  or  him,”  Holt  says.  If 
business  negotiations  fail  at  this 
stage,  “we’d  raise  it  to  the  next  corpo¬ 
rate  level,  though  we  don’t  let  that 
happen  too  often,  because  our  leaders 
want  us  to  work  it  out.” 

Offering  compromise  solutions  is 
the  principal  strategy  for  negotia¬ 
tion.  At  OfficeMax,  individual  re¬ 
quests  for  reports  were  swamping 
IS.  Rather  than  say  no,  Hnanicek’s 
group  proposed  an  executive  infor¬ 
mation  system  to  give  users  their 
own  report-generating  capability. 
Another  compromise  might  be  im¬ 
plementing  a  portion  of  the  user  re¬ 
quest  via  a  quick-hit  application 
while  exploring  alternatives  for  the 
remainder.  For  example,  users  re¬ 
questing  a  cost-analysis  system  for 
all  incoming  transactions  might  set¬ 
tle  for  analysis  capability  for  only  the 
routine  transactions.  Analysis  for 
the  exceptional  could  follow  once 
other  problems  are  resolved. 

Still  another  compromise  option  is 
developing  cheap,  throwaway  sys¬ 
tems  that  satisfy  user  needs  without 
becoming  permanent,  ill-fitting  pieces 
of  the  technology  infrastructure.  A 
temporary  marketing  report  might  be 
set  up  to  analyze  a  downloaded  subset 
of  customer  data  rather  than  tapping 
into  the  live,  more  complicated  rela¬ 
tional  data.  Later,  the  subset-extrac¬ 
tion  portion  of  the  system  can  be  dis¬ 
carded  once  a  way  is  found  to  work 
with  the  relational  data. 

Perhaps  the  most  incontrovertible 
way  to  say  no  is  to  point  to  the  num¬ 
bers,  the  limited  resources  and  the 
cost  pressures  that  prevent  a  request 
from  being  honored.  CIOs  should  let 
the  figures  do  the  talking,  advises 
Benny  Popek,  a  partner  at  Coopers 
&  Lybrand  LLP.  “You  stand  on  firmer 
ground  for  why  you  said  no,”  says 
Popek,  who  heads  Coopers’  national 


BRIAN  KILCOURSE:  At  Longs  Drug  Stores,  end  users  pay  for  over-budget  modifications  to  legacy 
systems. 


IS  * 

erhaps  the  most 
incontrovertible  way  to 
say  no  is  to  point  to 
the  numbers,  the 
limited  resources  and 
the  cost  pressures  that 
prevent  a  request  from 
being  honored. 


outsourcing  practice  in  Boston.  This 
approach  might  work  well  in  a  charge- 
back  system  or  one  in  which  resource 
levels  are  preset  for  each  user  depart¬ 
ment.  But  it  could  pose  a  problem  in 
companies  that  lack  cost-of-delivery 


measurements  or  historic  records  of 
resource  use. 

Costs  can  also  be  used  to  validate 
refusals  of  requests  for  legacy-system 
maintenance.  Most  companies  appor¬ 
tion  a  percentage  of  IS  resources  to 
legacy  maintenance.  If  a  user  request 
pushes  beyond  that  allotment,  IS  can 
beg  off  unless  users  provide  the  addi¬ 
tional  funding  themselves.  “We’ll 
make  modifications  as  long  as  they 
don’t  cause  us  to  go  over  the  top  of 
the  resources  we  have  allocated  to 
that  function,”  Longs’  Kilcourse  says. 

If  IS  deems  a  user  petition  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  business,  a  formal  risk 
analysis  will  sometimes  prompt  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  request.  At  the  very 
least,  this  due  diligence  will  help  ab¬ 
solve  IS  if  the  company  pushes  ahead 
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Interested  in 
decision  support? 
Here’s  your  choice: 

The  company  that 
pioneered  it. 

Or  somebody  that’s 
still  learning  about  it 
themselves. 


We  offer  MPP  SMP 
And  a  10-year  track 
record. 


We  didn’t  just  announce  decision  support. 

We  invented  it. 

Our  clients  include  the  three  biggest  retailers 
in  the  U.S.  Six  of  the  top  eight  banks.  Six  leading 
regional  phone  companies. 

Altogether,  we  provide  over  80%  of  the  worlds 
commercial  parallel  processing. 

We’re  the  one  company  with  the  technology 
experience  and  service  support  to  help  you 
turn  summary  transactional  data  into  detailed 
information. 

In  any  form.  Any  quantity.  And  from  any 
number  of  locations. 

Information  which  can  be  used  by  your 
executives,  marketing,  product  development, 
distribution  and  salespeople.  To  cut  product 
development  time.  Reduce  markdowns,  overstocks 
and  understocks.  And  become  super-responsive 
to  customers. 

MPP  SMP  And  a  10-year  track  record. 

Lately  other  manufacturers  have  announced 
their  own  decision  support  strategies. 

But  of  all  the  information  companies  out  there, 
we’re  the  ones  who  offer  both  massively  parallel 
processing  and  symmetric  multiprocessing. 

Not  some  day  Today 

And  all  our  systems  are  totally  open  and 
completely  scalable.  Based  on  industry-standard 
components  like  Intel®  microprocessors. 


So  you  can  get  into  decision  support  at  any 
level.  And  grow  as  your  needs  grow  Without 
having  to  change  architectures. 

Choice  of  database  solutions. 

To  help  you  get  the  most  out  of  decision 
support,  our  systems  run  your  choice  of 
industry-leading  parallel  databases.  From  Oracle® 
Sybase®  and  Informix? 

As  well  as  our  own  Teradata®  database.  With 
over  13  years  of  design,  development  and  field 
experience  behind  it. 

Get  IT.  Move  IT.  Use  IT.™ 

No  other  company  can  help  you  with  a  total 
decision  support  solution  like  we  can. 

We  can  help  you  Get  data  from  legacy 
databases,  point-of-sale,  PC  LANs,  you  name  it. 

Move  it.  By  LAN,  WAN,  fiber  optics,  satellite. 

To  where  it  can  be  warehoused,  crunched  and 
cross-referenced  with  other  data. 

Then  help  you  Use  its  insights.  Moving  detailed 
information  back  to  the  people  who  need  it.  Find 
out  more  about  decision  support  and  parallel 
processing  from  the  company  with  the  world’s 
largest  installed  base.  And  more  than  400 
successful  applications  already  in  place. 

Call  1  800  421-7942.  We’ll  tell  you  more. 

Teradata  is  a  trademark  of  AT&T  Global  Information  Solutions.  All  other  products  are  trademarks 
or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  ©1994  AT&T  Global  Information  Solutions. 
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Now  that  NCR  and  AT&T  are  one,  computing  and  communications  have 
come  together  to  help  you  get,  move,  and  use  information. 
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regardless.  Consultant  Lutz  cites  an 
example  from  his  days  as  CIO  at  a 
steel  manufacturer:  “They  wanted  a 
system  delivered  in  nine  months.  At 
eight  and  a  half  months,  we  had  an 
executive  meeting  at  which  I  said  I 
can  deliver  it  on  time,  but  we’d  risk 
the  hot  mill  going  down  at  a  cost  of 
$250,000  each  time.”  Lutz  said  he 
could  reduce  that  risk  if  the  execu¬ 
tives  gave  him  an  extra  month,  but 
he’d  abide  by  whatever  they  decided. 
They  chose  to  delay,  and  because  they 
understood  the  financial  risks,  no  one 
complained  that  IS  was  late. 

The  IS  department  is  in  a  unique 
position  to  spot  the  risks  one  business 
function’s  system  request  might  inad¬ 
vertently  impose  on  another.  Most 
CIOs  feel  obligated  to  stop  or  hold  up 
a  project  in  order  to  protect  unwary 
business  functions  from  such  ripple 
effects.  For  example,  at  a  drug  store 
like  Longs,  marketing  users  might  re¬ 
quest  a  system  that  standardizes  pric¬ 
ing  for  a  certain  line  of  merchandise  to 
support  competitive  pricing  tactics. 
But  the  store  managers  who  pur¬ 
chase  these  products  don’t  have  com¬ 
mon  sources  for  their  merchandise, 
so  their  wholesale  costs  would  vary 
and  profitability  could  be  threatened. 
IS  would  not  say  yes  to  such  a  re¬ 
quest  until  it  worked  with  all  parties 


toward  a  resolution,  which  might  give 
marketing  its  standardized  pricing 
and  store  buyers  an  online  directory 
of  wholesalers  that  could  provide 
merchandise  within  specified  cost  pa¬ 
rameters. 

Ultimately,  success  in  handling 
problematic  requests  depends  on 
good  leadership.  Users  today  are 
looking  for  leadership  from  IS  man¬ 
agers,  who,  though  they  may  say  no, 
will  always  lead  their  users  through  a 
process  to  arrive  at  an  understanding. 
Top  IS  executives  at  large  organiza¬ 
tions  generally  do  a  good  job  of  this, 
Brzezinski  acknowledges.  “It’s  the 
midsize  and  small  shops  lacking  lead¬ 
ership  where  you  get  the  mudslinging 
and  frustration.” 

And  of  course,  good  leadership 
means  being  flexible,  knowing  when 
to  bend  the  rules  and  when  to  yield  to 
a  greater  good.  If  a  user  needs  a  lega¬ 
cy  modification  to  keep  the  business 
operating,  IS  will  come  through  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  constraints.  “It’s  im¬ 
portant  to  remember  that  these  lega¬ 
cy  systems  are  still  what  keeps  the 
business  running,  and  we  have  to 
support  that,”  Kilcourse  says. 

Successful  leadership  hinges  on 
credibility  more  than  anything.  If  it’s 
lacking  in  the  CIO  or  the  IS  organiza¬ 
tion,  users  won’t  listen  and  will  out¬ 


flank  IS  to  get  what  they  want.  A 
credible  technologist  can  present  the 
platform  of  choice  and  facilitate  dis¬ 
cussion  around  it.  “If  they  have  cred¬ 
ibility  within  their  organization,  they 
can  take  a  stand,”  Popek  says.  “If 
they  don’t  have  it,  they’ll  get  run 
over  politically.” 

When  everything  works  out  right 
— users  get  what  they  need  within 
organizational  and  technological  pa¬ 
rameters — the  satisfaction  will  rub 
off  on  IS.  The  function  will  no  longer 
be  seen  as  something  that  exists  on¬ 
ly  to  throw  up  barriers.  At  CNG 
Transmission,  IS  turned  over  to 
users  the  control  and  justification  of 
IT  expenditures.  Though  still  vexed 
by  resource  constraints,  users  no 
longer  view  IS  staff  as  frustrating 
bean  counters,  according  to  Givens. 
They  are  also  seeking  technology  al¬ 
ternatives  from  IS  in  the  planning 
stages  of  their  requests.  This  early 
involvement  is  helping  recast  IS  as  a 
“can-do  organization,  one  that  helps 
users  move  forward,”  Givens  says. 

At  Flagstar,  the  user  perception  of 
IS  isn’t  yet  entirely  rosy.  The  “aver¬ 
age”  client  doesn’t  always  like  IS’s 
response  to  requests,  but  there  is  ac¬ 
knowledgment  that  the  department 
is  no  longer  purely  reactive.  “I  would 
like  our  clients  to  view  me  and  our 


uccessful  leadership 
hinges  on  credibility 
more  than  anything.  If 
it’s  lacking  in  the  CIO 
or  the  IS  organization, 
users  won’t  listen  and 
will  outflank  IS  to  get 
what  they  want. 


function  as  firm  but  fair,  and  purely 
motivated  for  the  good  of  the  compa¬ 
ny,”  Holt  says.  “And  without  excep¬ 
tion,  they  can  rely  on  us  and  never 
need  to  work  around  or  sneak  up  on 
us.”  That  kind  of  respect  can’t  be 
earned  by  “just  saying  no.”  B5J 
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After  All, 

Enterprise-Wide  CTI  Isn’t  For  Everyone. 

If  some  people  in  your 
organization  never  see,  hear 
from,  or  speak  to  customers, 
investing  in  enterprise-wide 
CTI  may  not  be  the  answer. 

At  Mitel,  we  offer  an  alternative: 
advanced  CTI  solutions  that 
help  break  down  the  barriers 
to  communications,  one  LAN 
at  a  time. 

M  MITM  (.design )  is  a  registered  trademark  of  MTITX  Corporation.  cti@\v<  irk  is  a  trademark  of  MITKI.  G  uporation.  (6  It)  S92-2122 


Call  us  caul  we'll 
send  you  a  free 
CTI  Primer  and 
our  cti@work™ 

\\  b He  Paper  series. 

Discover  where  CTI 
sol  ill  ions  could  have  the  most 
positive  impact  oil  your  business. 
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Everyone  agrees  on  how  CIOs  can  best  serve  their  companies. 
Unfortunately,  only  CIOs  think  they’re  already  doing  it. 


BY  MICKEY  WILLIAMSON 


HE  PICTURE  THAT  EMERGES  FROM  CIO  MAGAZINE’S 

sixth  annual  executive  survey  reveals  that 
corporate  executives  take  customary  IS  ser¬ 
vices  for  granted,  relegating  IS  to  the  status 
of  a  service  organization — an  ex¬ 
pense  rather  than  a  provider  of  value.  What 
they  value  most  from  IS  are  the  more  ab¬ 
stract  information-related  activities,  such 
as  showing  business-unit  managers  how  to 
use  technology  to  improve  the  way  work 
is  done.  But  in  the  view  of  the  CIO’s  peers 
and  superiors,  IS  organizations  are  more 
likely  to  support  these  activities  than  to 
lead  them. 

The  survey,  conducted  late  last  year  by 
Ernst  &  Young  LLP,  which  was  also  the 
cosponsor,  queried  130  CIOs  and  58  of 
their  executive  peers  and  superiors  on 
their  views  of  IS  management.  The  results 
show  that  like  their  non-IS  colleagues, 

CIOs  assign  relatively  low  value  to  tradi¬ 
tional  functions,  such  as  running  the  com¬ 
puter  center  and  network  management. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  where  their  col¬ 
leagues  believe  CIOs  are  directing  most  of 
their  energy  and  attention.  CIOs’  superi¬ 
ors,  for  example,  rate  providing  access  to 
information  and  managing  the  corporate 
information  environment  as  the  two  most 
important  jobs  an  IS  organization  can  per¬ 
form.  Yet  when  these  same  executives  are 
asked  in  which  activities  IS  executives 
play  a  leading  role,  they  rank  managing  the 
information  environment  fifth  and  provid¬ 
ing  access  to  information  ninth  on  a  10- 
item  list. 

Surprisingly,  however,  information  ac¬ 


cess  tops  the  list  of  CIOs  asked  to  name  the  most 
significant  challenge  currently  facing  their  organiza¬ 
tions  (see  table,  Page  48).  One  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  this  discontinuity  is  that  IS  executives  are  not 


The  top  10  services  Who  will  play 

IS  can  provide  (in  descending  the  leadership  role 

order  of  overall  perceived  in  providing 

value  to  the  organization)  these  services** 


Business  External 
IS  Units  Providers 


Ideas  for  using  IT  to 
enable  change 

8 

3 

7 

Information  environment 
management 

4 

7 

9 

Information  access 

7 

4 

8* 

New  applications 

6 

5 

6 

fw  IT  standards 

3 

9* 

8* 

A  BPR 

10 

1 

5 

wj  WAN  management 

2 

9* 

3 

User  training  support 

9 

2 

2 

Cl  LAN  management 

5 

6 

4 

Computer  center  operation 

1 

8 

1 

*Received  the  same  number  of  responses 
**I\umhers  represent  a  ranking  of  these  services  as  determined  by  respondents 
perceptions  of  the  groups’  role  in  each  service. 
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What  would  you  do  with  manufacturing 
software  that  could  communicate  real-time 
changes  in  volumes  and  product  mix  to 
plants  all  over  the  world  and  their  suppliers? 
What  would  you  do  with  manufacturing 
software  that  could  switch  from  one  form  of 
manufacturing  to  another,  depending  on 
changes  in  the  market?  Or  with  software 
that  linked  your  customer  service  system  to 
a  real-time  customer  database? 

You’d  start  a  revolution.  And  Customer 
Focused  Manufacturing  (CFM),  created  by 


As  the  needs  ol  your  business  change,  CA  business  applications 
are  flexible  enough  to  change  with  them. 


Computer  Associates,  would  help  you  lead 
the  way  A  “blueprint"  for  enterprise  manu¬ 
facturing  solutions,  CFM  lets  you  do  more 
than  build  great  products.  It  lets  you  build 
closer  relationships  with  the  lifeblood  of 
your  business:  your  customers. 

Because  with  CFM,  you’re  involved  in 
an  ongoing  dialogue  with  your  entire  supply 
chain.  From  the  smallest  supply  vendor 
right  up  to  the  largest  retailer.  So  you  know 
exactly  what  can  be  delivered  and  when  the 
delivery  can  take  place. 


fiOMPUTER 

SSSSOCIATES 

Software  superior  by  design. 


©  1994  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000.  All  other  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


And  with  CFM,  a  full  range  of  multi-platform  solutions  helps  you 
respond  to  customer  demands  both  quickly  and  profitably 

For  instance,  CA-PRMS ‘  gives  you  the  flexibility  to  easily  meet  your 
co-existent  manufacturing  needs  with  support  for  discrete,  process  and 
repetitive  manufacturing. 

CA-MANMAN/X® gives  you  the  power  to  manage  entire  product  life 
cycles  -  from  engineering  design  to  mass  production  -  with  real-time 
planning. 

CA-MAN MAN 11  gives  you  immediate  access  to  timely  information 
and  the  ability  to  share  that  information  across  all  manufacturing  areas. 

CA-KBM™  incorporates  and  automates  people-based  product  knowl¬ 
edge  and  dimensionally  engineered-to-order  configuration  where  it’s 


needed  most:  throughout  the  entire  supply  chain. 

CA-CAS®is  an  enterprise-wide  manufacturing  and  financial  manage¬ 
ment  system  that  decentralizes  decision-making  by  delivering  critical 
customer-based  information  right  to  your  users. 

CA-Warehouse  BOSS™  is  a  comprehensive  warehouse  management 
system  that  improves  customer  service  by  cutting  order  cycle  times  and 
increasing  shipping  accuracy 

For  More  Information  On  CFM, 

Please  Call  1-800-225-5224.  Dept.  1 6101. 

So  phone  today  And  get  a  closer  look  at  how  Customer  Focused 
Manufacturing  can  revolutionize  your  world. 


Customer  Focused  Manufacturing  Software 

CA-PRMS  CA-MAHMAH/X  CA-MANMAN  CA-KBM  CA-CAS  CA-Warehouse  BOSS 
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sharing  their  concerns  with  their 
closest  associates. 

The  only  challenge  rivaling  data 
access  in  importance  for  all  respon¬ 
dents  is  the  move  to  a  client/server 
architecture.  Human-resources  is¬ 
sues — finding,  training  and  keeping 
top-notch  technicians — rank  third 
on  the  list  of  superiors’  challenges, 
seventh  among  business  executives 
and  eighth  among  IS  managers.  Ser¬ 
vice-delivery  issues,  such  as  rapid 
development  of  new  applications, 
rank  third  for  CIOs  and  their  non-IS 
peers. 

These  survey  results  suggest  both 
a  cause  and  a  cure  for  CIOs  suffering 
from  the  Rodney  Dangerfield  syn¬ 
drome — in  other  words,  a  lack  of  re¬ 
spect.  By  shifting  daily  operations  to 
an  outsourcer,  IS  executives  can 
make  it  clear  that  their  efforts  are  fo¬ 
cused  on  providing  those  services 
that  their  superiors  and  peers  prize 
most  highly.  “These  high-value  ac¬ 
tivities  are  taking  on  more  impor¬ 
tance  as  we  go  through  the  transfor¬ 


mation  from  an  industrial  economy 
to  a  knowledge-based  economy,” 
notes  Mary  Silva  Doctor,  a  senior 
manager  at  Ernst  &  Young’s  Center 
for  Business  Innovation. 

“The  IS  view  seems  to  be  that 
what’s  important  is  the  stuff  we’ve 
got  spinning  around  on  disk  drives, 
as  opposed  to  the  90  percent  of  infor¬ 
mation  that  is  not  available  in  elec¬ 
tronic  form,  and  thus  that  IS  does  not 
manage,”  says  Ernst  &  Young  Part¬ 
ner  Vaughan  P.  Merlyn.  He  cites 
management  guru  Peter  Drucker  as 
the  source  of  the  general  perception 
that  only  10  percent  of  the  data  used 
in  decision  making  is  captured  elec¬ 
tronically.  “I  was  at  a  SIM  [Society 
for  Information  Management]  con¬ 
ference  a  couple  of  years  ago  where 
Drucker  was  berating  everybody,” 
Merlyn  recalls.  “[Drucker]  said,  The 
problem  is  that  you  are  managing  the 
10  percent  that  has  no  competitive 
advantage.  You  know  about  your  cus¬ 
tomers.  You  know  nothing  about  your 
noncustomers,  your  ex-customers 


and  your  competitors’  customers. 
That’s  where  the  competitive  battles 
are  fought  and  won,  and  you  aren’t 
playing  in  that  arena  at  all.’  The  data 
this  year  shows  that  is  still  the  case.” 

The  survey  results  also  suggest 
that  CIOs  have  a  higher  opinion 
of  the  organizations  they  lead 
than  their  peers  and  superiors  do. 
Among  CIOs,  85  percent  rated  their 
IS  organizations  as  higher  than  aver¬ 
age,  while  74  percent  of  their  peers 
and  68  percent  of  their  superiors 
gave  an  above-average  rating.  “A 
slightly  lower  percentage  of  all  re¬ 
spondents  than  in  last  year’s  survey 

Currently,  non-IS 
executives  believe  CIOs 
play  only  supporting 
roles  in  the  information- 
related  activities  they 
value  most,  such  as 
providing  ideas  for 
using  IT  to  enable 
business  change. 


said  that  their  IS  organization  was 
world  class,  but  overall  they  had  a 
better  impression  of  their  IS  organi¬ 
zation  than  they  reported  in  the  1993 
survey,”  says  Rudy  L.  Ruggles  III,  a 
manager  at  Ernst  &  Young’s  Center 
for  Business  Innovation  in  Boston. 

Furthermore,  the  gap  between 
CIOs’  and  business  executives’  per¬ 
ception  of  IS  seems  likely  to  widen 
as  the  1990s  wind  down.  Asked  to 
rank  the  value  of  IS  services  to  their 
organizations  five  years  from  now, 
CIOs’  views  and  those  of  their  boss¬ 
es  differ  even  more  than  they  do  to¬ 
day.  For  example,  CIOs  see  the  value 
of  establishing  a  corporatewide  archi¬ 
tecture  and  standards  increasing, 
while  superiors  see  it  decreasing. 

The  survey  also  brings  to  light  the 


The  major  IT  challenges  facing  polled  organizations 


CIOs  Peers  Superiors 


Access  to  information 

1 

1 

2 

Client/server  or  distributed  systems 

2 

2 

1 

Service-delivery  issues 

3 

3 

8 

Globalization 

4 

8* 

7 

Strategic  alignment,  IS  and  business 

5 

4 

5* 

Change  management 

6* 

6* 

4 

Information  infrastructure 

6* 

6* 

5* 

Business-process  reengineering 

7* 

8* 

6 

Cost  containment 

7* 

5 

5* 

Human-resources  issues 

8 

7 

3 

Ideas  for  using  technology 

9 

• 

9 

Maintaining  legacy  systems 

10 

• 

• 

*  Received  the  same  number  of  responses 

•  Indicates  challenge  not  mentioned  by  any  respondent  in  this  category 
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TELl  HE  HOW  EPA/SOL  MIDDLEWARE  WILL 

IMPROVE  MY  “OPERATIONS: 


LJ  Please  send  me  your  FREE  video 

“EDA/SQL  Client/Server  Solutions  in  Action”. 

□  CANT  WAIT.  Please  have  a  sales  representative  call  me  ASAP 

□  I’m  planning  to  purchase  a  middleware  solution  in: 

□  1-3  mos.  □  3-6  mos.  □  6-12  mos. 


NAME 

TITLE/DEPT. 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

ZIP 

(  ) 

TELEPHONE 

EDA/SQL  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Information  Builders,  Inc. 
Printed  in  USA 


Information 

Builders 

CALL  800-969-INF0 

In  Canada  call  416-364-2760 


CIO  395 


NO  POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF  MAILED 
IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST  CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO.  1305  NEW  YORK,  NY 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


ATTN:  Product  Information  Center 

Information  Builders 

P.O.  Box  1461 

New  York,  NY  10117-1484 


EDA/SQL  MIDDLEWARE 


MEANS  BETTER  REPORTING 


FOR  OUR  STAFF 


AND  BETTER  HEALTHCARE 


Vi 
me  i 
PA 


s 


FOR  OUR  patients: 


With  Informix  databases  for  radiology  systems,  Gupta  databases  for 
labor  and  delivery  systems,  C++  databases  for  laboratory  systems, 
VSAM  databases  for  financial  applications,  and  Shared  Medical  Systems 
proprietary  databases  for  hospital  information,  Magee-Womens 
Hospital  in  Pittsburgh  boasts  one  of  the  most  complex  information 
environments  anywhere.  How  does  the  hospital  combine  and  report 
from  data  located  in  so  many  heterogeneous  file  structures  and 
operating  systems  without  hiring  a  boatload  of  expensive  programmers 
and  application  specialists?  The  answer...EDA/SQL  middleware  from 
Information  Builders. 

INVESTING  IN  THE  RESOURCES  THAT  COUNT! 

With  EDA/SQL  middleware,  the  hospital’s  doctors,  nurses, 


technicians,  accountants,  administrators,  and  marketers  can  all  use 
today’s  most  popular  front-end  applications  and  reporting  tools  for 
transparent  access  to  the  information  they  need,  no  matter  how  it’s 
structured  or  where  it  resides.  So  instead  of  investing  in  more  program¬ 
ming  resources,  it  can  invest  in  superior  patient-care  and  research  to 
better  serve  the  community.  Perhaps  this  is  why  Magee-Womens  Hospital 
was  cited  as  one  of  the  top  10  hospitals  in  the  nation. 

SEND  FORA  FREE  VIDEO! 

EDA/SQL.the  process  is  transparent,  the  benefits  are  obvious.  For  more 
information  and  a  free  video  on  how  Magee-Womens  Hospital  and  other 
companies  have  realized  outstanding  benefits  from  EDA/SQL  middleware,  contact 
your  local  Information  Builders  sales  office  or  call  1-800-969-INFO. 

In  Canada  Call  416-364-2760 


«  EDA/SQL* 

Transparent  Enterprise  Data  Access 


Information 

Builders 


EDA/SQL  is  the  trademark  of  Information  Builders,  Inc.,  1250  Broadway.  NY,  NY  I OOOI. 


possibility  that  CIOs  are  not  made 
privy  to  their  superiors’  views  of 
future  information  needs.  While 
CIOs  see  their  greatest  value  to 
the  company  as  the  source  of 
ideas  for  using  IT  to  facilitate 
change,  peers  ranked  this  second 
and  superiors  ranked  it  third. 
Asked  how  they  expect  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  same  question  five 
years  from  now,  CIOs  still  ranked 
providing  ideas  first  and  this  time 
peers  agreed  with  them.  Superi¬ 
ors,  on  the  other  hand,  anticipat¬ 
ed  no  change. 

Overall,  however,  superiors 
seemed  to  anticipate  more  change 
in  their  companies’  IT  needs  in 
what  remains  of  the  1990s  than 
did  CIOs  and  their  peers.  “There 
is  a  possibility  that  superiors  are 
seeing  something  that  they  are 
not  sharing  about  the  direction 
[in  which]  information  technolo¬ 
gy  requirements  are  moving,” 
says  Ruggles. 

The  survey  results  suggest  a 
strategy  for  CIOs  seeking  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  value  to  the  corpora¬ 
tions  they  serve.  Currently,  non- 
IS  executives  believe  CIOs  play 
only  supporting  roles  in  the  infor¬ 
mation-related  activities  they  val¬ 
ue  most,  such  as  providing  ideas 
for  using  IT  to  enable  business 
change  and  affording  access  to  in¬ 
formation  from  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  sources.  But  further  ques¬ 
tioning  suggests  that  no  clear 
leaders  have  emerged  in  these 
high-value  areas.  Thus,  CIOs  have 
a  decision  to  make,  according  to 
Silva  Doctor.  “Either  they  will 
provide  an  essential  but  nonval- 
ued  service  to  the  organization 
and,  therefore,  be  truly  in  a  sup¬ 
port  role  in  the  enterprise,  or  they 
will  move  into  these  higher  val¬ 
ue-added  services.  If  they  want  a 
more  strategic  role,  then  they  are 
going  to  need  a  different  kind  of 
organization  than  they  have  right 
now.” 

Farming  out  the  routine  tasks,  she 
adds,  “is  a  way  to  leverage  the  scarcest 
of  all  resources — management  at¬ 
tention.  You  can  only  focus  on  so 
many  things.  You  can  focus  on  run- 


What  They  Want 

Respondents  to  the  CIO/Ernst  & 
Young  Executive  Survey  had  this 
to  say  when  asked  what  they 
would  like  to  see  changed: 


CIOs: 


“More  face-to-face  access  to 
knowledge  leaders” 

“Making  ‘open’  a  reality,  not 
a  sales  pitch” 

“Determine  information  every  position 
needs,  and  then  focus  on  getting 
at  that  information” 

“Establish  data  management  through 
company  as  a  meaningful  and 
supported  activity” 

“Find  better  source  of  outside  expert 
information  regarding 
technology/business  trends” 


Peers: 


“We  need  easy  query  and  retrieval  tools 
to  be  used  in  analysis” 

“More  external  sources.  More  fluid 
data  structures.  More  global 
perspectives.” 


Superiors: 


“Move  the  power  of  information  access 
to  the  end  user” 

“Address  [the  problem]  from  the  per¬ 
spective  that  MIS  is  no  longer  sepa¬ 
rate,  but  simply  part  of  each  individual 
work  center’s  core  responsibilities” 

“Much  of  needed  data  is  not  in 
digitized  format” 


ning  a  data  center  or  on  developing 
knowledge  and  a  learning  environ¬ 
ment  in  your  organization.” 

Among  other  significant  findings 
are  these: 


■  A  majority  of  superiors  and  peers 
see  responsibility  for  managing 
information  technology  migrat¬ 
ing  from  IS  into  the  business 
units.  Only  45  percent  of  CIOs 
detect  this  impending  change; 
more  than  half  deny  it  is  happen¬ 
ing.  This  seems  to  support  the 
conjecture,  gleaned  from  respon¬ 
dents’  comments  about  present 
and  future  IS  value,  that  business 
executives  anticipate  more 
change  in  the  next  five  years 
than  do  CIOs.  It  also  provides  an 
alternative  strategy  for  value¬ 
conscious  IS  executives,  Silva 
Doctor  says:  shifting  some  of  the 
responsibility  for  routine  IS  func¬ 
tions  to  the  business  side  of  the 
house. 

■  Migration  to  a  client/server  ar¬ 
chitecture  tops  the  list  of  techni¬ 
cal  challenges  for  all  respondents. 
But  CIOs  appear  to  be  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  technical  side  of 
IS  management — what  Ernst  & 
Young  research  fellow  Thomas 
H.  Davenport  terms  the  “plumb¬ 
ing” — as  opposed  to  peers’  con¬ 
cern  with  the  content  of  informa¬ 
tion  systems — the  “water”  in 
Davenport’s  analogy. 

■  Despite  the  reputedly  growing 
influence  of  the  information  su¬ 
perhighway,  most  respondents — 
CIOs  included — place  the  most 
value  on  information  received  in 
face-to-face  briefings  and  inter¬ 
nally  prepared  reports.  CIOs  place 
less  reliance  than  superiors  and 
peers  on  the  company’s  own 
computer  databases. 

To  Silva  Doctor,  this  finding 
buttresses  her  observation  that 
“most  of  the  IS  organizations 
that  we  studied  have  almost  no 
management  information  to  run 
their  own  business.  They’re  so 
focused  on  developing  applica¬ 
tions  for  other  folks  that  there’s 
been  little  investment  in  online 
data  for  them  to  use.”  This  phe¬ 
nomenon,  she  continues,  “also 
speaks  to  the  plumbing  and  water 
analogy.  If  [CIOs]  are  primarily  the 
infrastructure  provider,  they’re  not 
really  focusing  on  content  and 
wouldn’t  be  looking  at  the  internal 
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Who  says  AI&Ts 
data  communications 
services  are  the  best? 


Data  Comm 

MAGAZINE 

“users7- 

CHOICE 


AUGUST  1994 


Data  Comm 

MAGAZINE 

“USERS7" 

CHOICE 


Best  Digital  Private  Line  Service 
Best  Frame  Relay  Services 
Best  Switched  Digital  Services 

Best  Value-Added  Network  Services  Best  Dedicated  Services 

Best  Virtual  Network  Services  Best  Switched  Digital  Services 

Best  800  Services  Best  Overall 


Best  Technology 
Best  Price/Performance 
Best  Service/Support 
Best  Documentation 
Prefer  to  Do  Business  With 


The  experts. 


In  the  last  year,  the  data  network 
customers  who  read  Data  Communications, 
Network  World  and  Computerworld  gave  AT&T 
data  communications  services  every  award  pos¬ 
sible  in  data  network  categories. 

Why  was  it  such  a  clean  and  decisive 
sweep?  Because  AT&T  gives  you  the  technical 
expertise,  servicing  support  and  reliable  perfor¬ 
mance  you  need.  Delivered  by  advanced 


systems  like  FASTARf  which  immediately 
identifies  cable  cuts  and  automatically  begins 
rerouting  data.  All  within  seconds. 

To  speak  to  a  knowledgeable  represen¬ 
tative  or  receive  faxed  information  on  the  data 
transport  technology  that’s  right 
for  the  life  of  your  business, 
call  1 800  332-7FAX,  Ext.  400. 

And  add  to  your  expertise.  ^ 


AT&T  For  the  life  of  your  business:  AT&T 


Rank  the  roles/characteristics  that  you 
consider  most  important  to  the 
CIO’s  effectiveness 


CIOs  Peers  Superiors 


Businessperson 

1 

1 

2 

Visionary 

2 

2 

1 

Communicator 

3 

3 

3 

Change  agent 

4 

4 

4 

Politician 

5 

7 

6 

Technology  specialist 

6 

5 

5 

Administrator 

7 

6 

7 

Information  specialist 

8 

8 

8 

databases.”  All  three  re¬ 
spondent  groups  placed 
the  lowest  value  on  infor¬ 
mation  obtained  from  ex¬ 
ternal  databases. 

■  CIOs  and  their  bosses 
agree  on  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  of  business-pro- 
cess  reengineering  in 
general,  but  IS  executives 
see  that  value  increasing 
five  years  from  now,  while 
their  superiors  see  it  de¬ 
creasing. 

■  The  longer  a  CIO’s 
clients  and  bosses  have 
been  in  their  present  po¬ 
sitions,  the  higher  they 
rate  their  IS  organizations 
in  comparison  with  those 
of  other  companies.  “That 
could  be  due  to  relation¬ 
ships,”  Silva  Doctor  ob¬ 
serves.  “If  they  know  the 
CIO  better,  then  they  are  more  likely 
to  perceive  the  IS  organization  as 
more  effective.” 

■  Roughly  70  percent  of  companies 
surveyed  are  engaged  in  compara¬ 
tive  benchmarking.  “We  were  sur¬ 
prised  that  a  majority  of  organiza¬ 
tions  benchmark.  That’s  relatively 
good  news,”  says  Silva  Doctor.  And 
peers  and  superiors  in  companies 
that  do  benchmark  rate  their  IS  or¬ 
ganizations  higher  than  their  coun¬ 
terparts  in  companies  that  don’t.  A 
surprisingly  high  proportion  of  non- 
CIOs  (71  percent  of  superiors  and  62 
percent  of  peers)  are  aware  that 
their  IS  organizations  are  involved  in 
benchmarking,  suggesting  that  CIOs 
are  doing  a  good  job  of  publicizing 
their  activities  in  this  area. 

■  When  it  comes  to  listing  the  char¬ 
acteristics  most  often  associated  with 
CIOs,  incumbents  and  their  bosses 
see  eye  to  eye  on  the  four  most  im¬ 
portant  attributes.  Both  say  the  CIO 
should  be  a  businessperson  first,  a 
technology  visionary  second,  an  ef¬ 
fective  communicator  third  and  an 
agent  of  change  fourth.  But  65  per¬ 
cent  of  the  CIOs’  superiors  think 
their  subordinates  would  rank  the 
characteristics  differently,  placing 
technical  expertise  first,  business 
knowledge  second,  vision  third  and 


administrative  ability  fourth — a  par¬ 
ticularly  troubling  finding  since  they 
place  a  low  value  on  the  skills  asso¬ 
ciated  with  technical  capability. 

“rji 

1  he  IS  view  seems  to 
be  that  what's  important 
is  the  stuff  we ’ve  got 
spinning  around  on  disk 
drives ,  as  opposed  to 
the  90  percent  of 
information  that  is  not 
available  in  electronic 
form ,  and  thus  that  IS 
does  not  manage. 99 

— Vaughan  Merlyn 

■  Sixty-two  percent  of  CIOs  and  60 
percent  of  their  peers  think  that  the 
next  CIO  will  come  from  outside  the 
ranks  of  IS  management.  But  only 
half  of  CIOs’  bosses  think  that — 
down  from  57  percent  in  the  1993 


survey.  “Last  year  more 
[CIOs’  superiors]  were 
thinking  that  they  would 
put  a  businessperson  in 
the  CIO’s  office  to  clean 
things  up,”  Silva  Doctor 
says.  She  attributes  the 
apparent  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  superiors’  grow¬ 
ing  reluctance  to  hire 
nontechnical  CIOs  and 
the  fact  that  bosses  place 
the  most  value  on  CIOs’ 
nontechnical  attributes 
to  “a  lack  of  real  clarity 
about  what  an  IS  organi¬ 
zation  should  be  doing.” 
■  About  half  of  the  CIOs’ 
superiors  and  peers  see 
the  IS  executive  as  a  lead¬ 
er  in  information-man¬ 
agement  initiatives,  while 
more  than  three-quarters 
of  the  CIOs  see  them¬ 
selves  in  that  role.  When  it  comes  to 
initiatives  in  organizational  learning, 
CIOs  are  more  often  seen  as  partici¬ 
pants,  with  human-resources  execu¬ 
tives  and  business-unit  managers 
taking  the  lead. 

■  More  than  75  percent  of  all  re¬ 
spondents  make  moderate  to  heavy 
use  of  information  technology  in 
their  daily  activities;  roughly  half 
find  it  easy  to  get  the  information 
they  need.  Put  another  way,  half  of 
the  CIOs’  bosses  and  47  percent  of 
their  peers  have  difficulty  obtaining 
the  information  they  need  to  make 
business  decisions.  Those  who  said 
they  find  it  hard  to  get  that  informa¬ 
tion  were  asked  what  they  would 
like  to  see  changed.  “Everything,” 
said  one  respondent.  “All  of  our  ap¬ 
plications  are  over  10  years  old.” 
Many  asked  for  tools  and  applica¬ 
tions  that  are  easier  to  use.  The  con¬ 
clusion:  CIOs  who  like  their  jobs 
might  do  well  to  devote  more-visible 
attention  to  providing  access  to  in¬ 
formation.  That’s  where  their  supe¬ 
riors  see  the  greatest  value  in  years 
to  come.  EEI 


Mickey  Williamson  is  a  technical  jour¬ 
nalist  based  in  Warwick,  Mass.  Her 
Internet  address  is  qwertygroup@ 
mcimail.com. 
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Over  750  blue  chip 
companies  have  adopted 
Hyperion  software. 

So  we’re  adopting  the  name 

for  our  company. 


IMRS  is  now 
Hyperion  Software. 

The  new  name  to  remember  for  all  your  financial  software. 


NoWy  accounting  software 
that  works  as  well 
as  the  most  successful 
financial  reporting  software. 

Introducing 


An  integrated  client/ server  solution  for  financial 
management  to  drive  your  business  into  the  next  century. 


A  financial  system  that  reflects 
the  way  you  do  business. 

Immediate  on-line  access  to  any 
view  of  your  business,  anywhere 
in  the  system. 

You'll  need  fewer  reports  and 
spend  less  time  preparing  each  one. 


Flexibility  to  meet  the  toughest 
business  challenges. 

Significantly  more  productive  than 
current  systems.  Fast  installation. 
Easy  maintenance. 

More  efficient  accounting. 

More  time  for  analysis. 


Hyperion 


Hyperion 


ledger 


reporting 


Hyperion 


Hyperion 


tools 


Hyperion 


payables 


admin 


The  new  name  to  remember  for  all  your  financial  software. 

For  more  information  call  l*800*286-8000  in  Stamford,  CT  and  ask  for  Carolyn  Simon. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL  ISSUES 


THE 

ADAPTABLE 

WORKFORCE 


BY  ANNE  STUART 


The  old  workplace  covenant  is  dead.  A  new  compact  has  yet  to 
emerge.  In  the  meantime,  companies  are  struggling  to  find  ways  in 
which  both  the  organization  and  the  individual  can  thrive. 


verybody  remembers  the  traditional  covenant 
P*®  between  American  companies  and  their  workers.  It 
went  like  this:  Get  hired  at  the  biggest  and  best  or¬ 
ganization.  For  the  next  30  years  or  so,  remain  loyal,  work 
hard  and  climb  the  corporate  ladder.  In  exchange,  expect  a 
paycheck,  benefits  and  job  security  for  life. 

Today,  that  compact  seems  as  outmoded  as  a  manual 
typewriter  or  a  mimeograph  machine.  At  a  time  when 
change  is  the  only  constant,  few  employers  feel  secure 
enough  to  offer  an  unwritten  lifetime  guarantee.  Fewer  em¬ 
ployees  expect  to  get  one.  Even  those  hired  under  the  old 
understanding — widely  accepted  from  about  the  1950s  until 
as  late  as  the  mid-1980s — usually  find  its  provisions  no 
longer  apply  in  the  economic  reality  of  the  1990s. 
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With  new  business  challenges 

pouring  in  by  the  minute,  demand 

for  new  user  applications  just 

won’t  quit.  So  make  quick  work 

of  your  application  backlog  with 

Gupta’s  SQLWindows  5  featuring 

Developers  get  a  quick  start  with  QuickObjectS.  By  slashing  the 
SQLWindows  Solo.  Under  $99,  it's  also 

free  at  Gupta  seminars,  amount  of  conventional  code 
needed  to  build  new  applications,  QuickObjects  can  make 


developers  of  any  background  productive  in  client/server,  now. 
Dig  your  way  out  off  a  jam! 

QuickObjects  are  the  cornerstone  of  the  rich  visual 
programming  environment  in  SQLWindows  5.  Without  code, 
developers  can  quickly  build  forms,  make  data  connections, 
flesh  out  user  interfaces  and  even  integrate  e-mail  and 
messaging  into  finished  applications.  And  to  guarantee  every 
developer  gets  a  quick  start,  Gupta  seminars  ease  the  move 
to  client/server  from  any  programming  background. 


Introducing  QuickObjects"' 
in  SQLWindows*  5.0 


1  ^  J 

i a  j  rw 

The  only  quick  and  powerful  development 
environment. 

Of  course,  a  quick  start  has  to  yield  real  applications  for 
productivity  to  pay  off.  With  full  object- 
orientation,  Lotus  Notes*  integration, 
the  world’s  first  4GL  compiler,  team 
programming  and  proven  connectivity 
to  corporate  standards  like  Oracle; 

Sybase;  Informix;  AS/400;  DB2"  and 
Ingres;  SQLWindows  5  alone  delivers 
the  power  to  finish. 


Stem  the  tide,  now. 

Get  an  independent  view.  Call  for  your  free  Aberdeen  Group 
white  paper,  “Choosing  The  Right  Client/Server  Application 
Development  Environment."  We'll  also  send  you  a  free 
executive  summary  demo  disk  along  with  a  Gupta  client/server 
seminar  schedule  to  pass  on  to  your  programmers.  Call 
1-800-876-3267  Ext.  263  to  stem  the  tide  of  user  demands,  now. 


THE  POWER  TO  GET 
CLIENT/SERVER  DONE. 


are  registered  trademarks  of  Gupta  Corporation  SQL/API.  SQLNetwork.  SQLConsole,  QuickObjects,  Fast  Facts.  Gupta  and  the  Gupta  Powered  logo  are  trademarks  of  Gupta  Corporation 
exclusively  used  and  licensed  by  Gupta  Corporation.  Other  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


To  prosper  in  the  21st  century, 
management  gurus  say,  organiza¬ 
tions  and  their  employees  need  a 
new  compact,  based  on  the  concept 
that  the  only  certainty  about  the  fu¬ 
ture  is  wwcertainty.  At  every  level 
and  in  every  field,  the  focus  must 
shift  from  employment  to  employa¬ 
bility;  that  is,  making  sure  workers 
not  only  have  jobs,  but  have  mar¬ 
ketable,  up-to-date  skills  they  can 
transfer  from  company  to  company, 


NEW-DEAL  STRATEGIES 


Lifelong 

Learning 

Five  years  ago,  Dallas-based 
electronics  manufacturer 
Texas  Instruments  de¬ 
cided  it  needed  to  establish 
continuing-education  require¬ 
ments  for  its  workforce.  Be¬ 
ginning  this  year,  TI  will  re¬ 
quire  a  minimum  of  40  hours 
per  year  of  “improvement  train¬ 
ing”  for  each  employee  at  more 
than  30  facilities  worldwide,  on 
company  time  and  at  company 
expense.  (TI  isn’t  alone;  Mo¬ 
torola  executives  say  workers 
should  spend  5  percent  of  their 
working  hours  on  education  or 
job  training.)  Engineers  might 
fulfill  the  requirement  with 
courses  on  the  latest  semicon¬ 
ductor  technology.  Supervisors 
might  undergo  training  in  di¬ 
versity  or  using  teams.  Lead¬ 
ers  might  take  intensive  work¬ 
shops  on  marketing  foresight, 
strategic  decision  making,  in¬ 
terpersonal  skills  and  empa- 
thetic  listening. 

Courses  are  taught  both  by 
on-site  educators  and  by  con¬ 
sulting  firms,  business  schools 
or  community  colleges  near 
each  facility.  Such  efforts  are 
intended  to  not  only  help  TI 
employees  do  their  current 
jobs  better  but  provide  them 
with  skills  that  easily  transfer 
to  other  positions,  inside  the 
company  or  out. 


even  from  one  career  field  to  anoth¬ 
er.  The  ultimate  goal:  self-reliance, 
or  as  author  and  Harvard  Business 
School  professor  Rosabeth  Moss 
Ranter  puts  it,  “employability  secu¬ 
rity.”  Says  Ranter:  “That  is  the  secu¬ 
rity  that  rises  from  your  own  grow¬ 
ing  reputation,  your  growing  stock  of 
knowledge,  your  growing  set  of  con¬ 
tacts,  so  that  you  will  always  be  em¬ 
ployable  and,  in  fact,  could  even  be 
self-employable.” 

While  employees  bear  the  ulti¬ 
mate  burden  of  constantly  upgrading 
those  abilities,  companies  must  share 
the  responsibility  for  more  than  al¬ 
truistic  reasons.  To  remain  competi¬ 
tive,  employers  must  invest  in  a  cul¬ 
ture  of  continuous  learning — even  at 
the  risk  of  seeing  their  expensive, 
well-trained  workers  take  those  valu¬ 
able  skills  to  a  competitor. 

While  there’s  little  dispute  that 
the  old  employer-worker  relation¬ 
ship  is  dying  out  in  most  industries, 
there’s  little  agreement  about  exact¬ 
ly  what’s  evolving  to  replace  it. 
“Anybody  who  thinks  they  know 
precisely  what  [this  new  compact] 
is,  they’re  going  to  be  surprised,” 
predicts  Chuck  Nielson,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  human  resources  for  Dallas- 
based  Texas  Instruments.  “Five  years 
from  now,  it’s  going  to  be  totally  dif¬ 
ferent.” 

Meanwhile,  not  everyone  finds 
the  shift  desirable.  Some  industries, 
notably  academia  and  the  military, 
cling  to  structures  based  on  tenure, 
seniority  and  a  set  of  career  step¬ 
ping-stones  cast  in  concrete.  Some 
critics  dismiss  the  new  covenant  as 
short-sighted  and  doomed  to  fail  be¬ 
cause  it  offers  employees  no  real  re¬ 
wards.  Laura  L.  Nash,  senior  re¬ 
search  associate  at  the  Boston 
University  Institute  for  the  Study  of 
Economic  Culture,  says  the  empha¬ 
sis  on  employability  can  damage  cor- 


NEW-DEAL  STRATEGIES 


Career 

Counseling 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc., 
headquartered  in  San 
Francisco,  established  a 
career-assistance  service  in 
1991  following  a  series  of  job 
losses  due  to  belt-tightening 
and  outsourcing.  Sun’s  career 
service,  which  managers  com¬ 
pare  to  the  physical-fitness  op¬ 
tions  offered  by  some  compa¬ 
nies,  operates  at  a  Sun  site  near 
suburban  San  Francisco,  but 
employees  worldwide  can  re¬ 
ceive  guidance  by  e-mail,  voice 
mail  and  fax.  The  center  also 
sends  career  “ambassadors”  to 
far-flung  company  facilities. 
Each  Sun  employee  is  eligible 
for  two  hours  of  free  one-on- 
one  career  counseling  annually, 
conducted  off-site  by  indepen¬ 
dent  counselors  so  employees 
can  speak  frankly.  Workers  can 
also  scan  a  database  with  an  av¬ 
erage  of  5,000  job  listings,  both 
with  Sun  and  outside  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  center  offers  work¬ 
shops  on  career  self-reliance, 
networking,  resume  writing 
and  interviewing  skills,  career- 
related  videos  and  books,  and 
self-paced  software  programs 
workers  can  use  to  inventory 
their  skills,  values  and  goals. 
Last  year,  the  center  responded 
to  5,000  requests  for  assist¬ 
ance. 


porate  communities  by  creating  an 
uneasy  atmosphere,  devoid  of  trust 
and  loyalty.  “It’s  creating  a  culture  of 
insecurity  and  substituting  cheaper 


PROPONENTS  SAY  THE  OLD  paternalism — in  which 
corporate  “parents”  promised  to  care  for  their  employee 
“children”  in  exchange  for  obedience  and  loyalty — is  evolving 
into  a  cooperative  relationship,  an  equal  partnership 
between  adults. 
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When  your 

customer  calls ,  whether 
ordering  a  first 
computer  or  umpteenth 
upgrade,  your  entire  IT 
investment  is  on  the 
line.  Will  you  know 
when  he  or  she  called 
last?  What  was 
purchased?  How  it  was 
paid  for?  In  short,  will 
you  have  the  customer 
knowledge  you  need  to 
provide  the  customer 
service  they  expect?  We 
can  help  you  help  them. 

Our  software,  tools 
and  services  integrate 
multiple  internal  data¬ 
bases  with  data  from 
InfoBase™  and  numerous 
other  external  sources. 

We  also  provide  the 
built-in  flexibility 
required  to  tailor 
solutions,  and  the 
outsourcing  options 
needed  to  do  so  most 
cost-effectively. 


So  if  you  area 
marketer  with  large 
database  requirements 
or  are  evaluating  legacy 
systems  in  light  of  Client/ 
Server  computing,  we 
can  ensure  that  the  IT 
systems  you  deploy 
deliver  the  customer 
knowledge  you  need. 

Because  the 
better  you  know  your 
customers,  the  better 
you  can  serve  them. 
And  that's  all  your 
customers  need  to 
know  about  IT! 

To  know  more 
about  them,  call  us. 
800-9ACXIOM. 


Acxiom  Corporation 
301  Industrial  Boulevard 
P.0.  Box  2000 
Conway,  AR  72033-2000 
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“EMPLOYABILITY  SECURITY  IS  THE  security  that  rises 
from  your  own  growing  reputation,  your  growing  stock  of 
knowledge,  your  growing  set  of  contacts,  so  that  you  will 
always  be  employable  and,  in  fact,  could  even  be 
self-employable.”  —  rosabeth  moss  kanter 


Respect 
and  Rewards 

In  starting  Kingston  Technol¬ 
ogy  Corp.,  a  spectacularly 
successful  maker  of  hard¬ 
ware  upgrades  for  personal 
computers  founded  in  1987, 
John  Tu  and  David  Sun  created 
what  they  call  “family-style 
management,”  reflecting  the 
values  of  their  Taiwanese  up¬ 
bringing.  Marketing  Director 
Ron  Seide  sums  up  the  Foun¬ 
tain  Valley,  Calif. -based  compa¬ 
ny’s  approach  this  way:  “We 
will  treat  you  extremely  well 
in  terms  of  respect,  in  terms  of 
financial  remuneration,  in  terms 
of  benefits.  In  exchange  for  that, 
we  expect  a  very  high  level  of 
productivity,  efficiency  and 
smarts.”  Founders  say  they 
rank  employees  first,  vendors 
second  and  customers  third,  on 
the  theory  that  if  treated  well, 
the  first  two  will  take  care  of 
the  third.  Incentives  credited 
for  exceptionally  low  turnover 
include  guaranteeing  workers’ 
salaries  for  two  years  should 
the  company  fail,  a  generous 
401K  matching  plan,  tuition 
reimbursement  and,  in  one  case, 
a  guarantee  for  an  employee’s 
mortgage. 


short-term  benefits  for  long-term 
commitments  to  people.” 

What  caused  the  old  covenant  to 
fade  like  the  ink  on  a  historic 
document?  In  the  big  picture, 
it’s  nothing  less  than  the  birth  of  a 
new  era,  the  knowledge  age,  and  the 
slow  demise  of  its  predecessor,  the 
industrial  age.  “The  major  change  is 
a  shift  in  the  basis  of  production  from 
the  machine  to  the  human  mind,” 
says  Eric  E.  Vogt,  president  of  the 
MicroMentor  Inc.  consultancy  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  co-author  of 
Learning  Organizations  (New  Lead¬ 
ers  Press,  1995).  “That  leads  to  the 


notion  of  a  developing  knowledge 
economy  with  itinerant  knowledge 
workers  who  have  the  competence 
and  capacity  to  work  in  a  variety  of 
different  networks.” 

The  predominant  organizational 
manifestation  of  this  shift  is  the 
learning  organization,  which  Vogt 
defines  as  a  culture  where  individu¬ 
als  learn  continuously,  receive  re¬ 
wards  as  they  improve,  share  what 
they’ve  learned  with  others  and  use 
the  information  to  create  new  busi¬ 
ness  opportunities  that  benefit  ev¬ 
eryone.  Meanwhile,  by  improving 
themselves,  they’re  taking  charge  of 
their  jobs  and  their  careers. 

This  is  particularly  important  in 
light  of  the  many  economic  and  busi¬ 
ness  factors  fueling  the  shift  to  a 
more  transient,  necessarily  flexible 
workforce.  In  the  past  decade,  down¬ 
sizing,  mergers  and  cheap  overseas 
labor  have  taken  out  thousands  of 
American  jobs.  Outsourcing  has 
eliminated  entire  corporate  depart¬ 
ments.  Layers  of  management  have 
vanished  in  efforts  to  restructure, 
reengineer  or  flatten  organizational 
hierarchies.  Cross-training  and  em¬ 
ployee  empowerment  have  further 
pared  payrolls. 

And,  of  course,  there’s  information 
technology:  changing  ever  faster,  be¬ 
coming  more  powerful,  evolving  new 
applications  and  automating  some 
jobs  out  of  existence. 

All  of  that  has  made  the  notion  of 
unconditional  job  security  seem  about 
as  relevant  to  the  average  American 
workplace  as  The  Donna  Reed  Show 
is  to  the  average  American  house¬ 
hold.  Proponents  say  the  old  pater¬ 
nalism — in  which  corporate  “par¬ 
ents”  promised  to  care  for  their 
employee  “children”  in  exchange  for 


obedience  and  loyalty — is  evolving 
into  a  cooperative  relationship,  an 
equal  partnership  between  adults. 

“It  says,  ‘We  will  promise  you  chal- 
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Employee 

Empowerment 

In  the  early  1980s,  Johnson- 
ville  Foods  Inc.,  a  family- 
owned  food  manufacturer 
based  in  Sheboygan,  Wis., 
found  itself  plagued  by  em¬ 
ployee  mistakes:  mislabeled 
products,  incorrectly  seasoned 
meats,  damaged  property.  In¬ 
vestigating,  CEO  Ralph  Stayer 
determined  that  the  incidents 
were  accidental,  an  apparent 
side  effect  of  employee  bore¬ 
dom.  So,  he  set  out  to  rekindle 
employee  enthusiasm  by  let¬ 
ting  them  run  the  company.  For 
more  than  a  decade,  employee 
teams  have  handled  hiring, 
dismissals,  supervision,  pro¬ 
motions,  purchasing,  budget¬ 
ing  and  training.  The  move  has 
boosted  morale,  improved  fi¬ 
nancial  performance  and  at¬ 
tracted  international  attention. 
Each  employee  develops  a  six- 
month  and  a  three-year  career 
plan,  and  employees  coach 
their  peers  on  the  best  ways  to 
reach  their  goals.  Opportuni¬ 
ties  to  move  ahead  or  cross 
borders  abound:  A  bookkeeper 
who  suggested  establishing  a 
mail-order  business  eventually 
headed  the  division  and  shared 
in  its  profits. 
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“THE  MAJOR  CHANGE  IS  a  shift  in  the  basis  of  production 
from  the  machine  to  the  human  mind.  That  leads  to  the 
notion  of  a  developing  knowledge  economy  with  itinerant 
knowledge  workers  who  have  the  competence  and 
capacity  to  work  in  a  variety  of  different  networks.” 

—  ERIC  E.  VOGT 


lenging  work,  and  in  exchange  for 
your  productivity  and  your  skills,  we 
will  help  you  build  your  employabili¬ 
ty,”’  says  Betsy  Collard,  program  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Career  Action  Center,  a 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  consultancy.  In  lieu 
of  a  lifetime  warranty,  companies 
championing  what  Collard  calls  “ca¬ 
reer  resiliency”  provide  opportunities 
that  let  workers  grow  in  their  current 
jobs  while  preparing  for  whatever  the 
future  might  bring  (see  boxes).  Em¬ 
ployees  at  such  companies  might  do 
well  to  adopt  Vogt’s  mantra:  “My  own 
job  security  is  my  ability  to  change 
and  learn.” 

High-technology  firms,  which  have 
always  operated  in  a  fast-paced  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  constant  change,  have  pro¬ 
vided  an  early  testing  ground  for  the 
new  covenant.  “We  don’t  know  what’s 
going  to  happen  in  1996,  let  alone  30 
years  down  the  road,”  says  Ron  Sei- 
de,  marketing  director  for  Kingston 
Technology  Corp.  of  Fountain  Valley, 
Calif.,  a  manufacturer  of  hardware 
upgrades  for  personal  computers. 

For  that  reason,  Kingston  won’t 
guarantee  this  year’s  incoming  em¬ 
ployees  a  retirement  party  in  2025. 
But  the  8-year-old  firm  does  promise, 
among  other  things,  to  pay  each  of 
them  two  years’  salary  if  the  compa¬ 
ny  should  ever  fold.  (Kingston  can 
make  the  pledge,  Seide  says,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  no  long-term  debt  on  its 
plant,  property  and  equipment;  the 
value  of  those  fixed  assets  exceeds 
the  cost  of  the  two-year  payroll.) 

The  new  covenant’s  advantages 
for  companies  are  obvious:  a  lean, 
flexible  organization,  a  work¬ 
force  with  cutting-edge  skills,  poten¬ 
tial  savings  on  pensions  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Employees  receive  less-tangible 


benefits,  such  as  being  valued  as 
adults  and  individuals,  the  ability  to 
control  their  own  destinies  in  uncer¬ 
tain  times,  opportunities  to  move  in¬ 
to  more-challenging  positions  within 


THE  EMPLOYER 

Companies  must  create  a  culture 
that  pushes  workers  to  learn,  exper¬ 
iment,  grow,  collaborate  and  main¬ 
tain  their  marketability.  Recom¬ 
mendations  include: 

■  Make  work  more  satisfying. 
Provide  freedom  to  develop  new 
skills  and  explore  new  areas. 

■  Create  an  open,  honest  culture. 
Inform  employees  as  early  and 
as  fully  as  possible  about  deci¬ 
sions  that  might  affect  their  jobs. 

■  Establish  resources  to  keep 
workers  updated  about  changes 
and  opportunities  in  the  com¬ 
pany,  the  industry  and  their 
own  fields. 

■  Provide  confidential  career 
coaching  and  counseling. 

■  Require  a  minimum  annual 
amount  of  new  training  for  each 
employee,  emphasizing  skills 
relevant  to  future  jobs  as  well 
as  current  performance. 

■  Urge  employees  to  stretch  and 
experiment;  understand  that 
mistakes  may  result. 

■  Realize  the  compact  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  evolve  and  change. 


their  own  companies,  and  knowledge 
that  they’re  better  prepared  to  jump 
back  into  the  job  market  if  neces¬ 
sary.  “If  it’s  done  right,  it’s  not 
something  the  organization  defines 
and  hands  to  the  individual,”  says 
Nielson,  of  Texas  Instruments.  “It’s 
done  mutually.” 

Still,  the  company  must  provide 
the  mechanism  for  change  by  build¬ 
ing  an  environment  of  trust  and 
openness.  Says  Vogt:  “It’s  becoming 
increasingly  clear  that  creative  work 
only  happens  when  there  is  trust.” 
That  means  giving  employees  hon¬ 
est  expectations  and  keeping  them 
informed  about  developments  that 


THE  EMPLOYEE 

Workers  must  take  responsibility 
for  their  own  careers  and  adopt  the 
attitude  that  they  work  for  them¬ 
selves  even  when  they’re  on  a  corpo¬ 
rate  payroll  Cliff  Hakim,  a  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  career  consultant 
and  author  of  We  Are  All  Self-Em¬ 
ployed  (Berrett-Koehler  Publishers 
Inc.,  1994),  says  employees  should: 

■  View  themselves  as  “joining”  a 
company  rather  than  working 
for  it. 

■  Regularly  assess  their  skill  sets, 
determining  what  they  have 
and  what  they  need. 

■  Work  with  supervisors  to  devel¬ 
op  a  schedule  for  continuous 
learning. 

■  Stretch  their  job  descriptions  and 
volunteer  for  new  assignments. 

■  Collaborate  and  share  informa¬ 
tion  with  colleagues. 

■  Create  and  constantly  update  a 
career  action  plan. 

■  Stay  flexible  and  not  get  wed¬ 
ded  to  a  particular  job  title  or 
skill  set. 

■  Realize  that  developing  a  career 
is  an  ongoing,  never-ending 
process. 


NAVIGATING  THE  NEW  DEAL 
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might  affect  their  futures.  Employ¬ 
ees  must  believe  that  the  company 
has  their  best  interests  in  mind,  no 
matter  where  their  career  paths  may 
lead. 

It  also  means  empowering  employ¬ 
ees,  encouraging  experimentation 
and  realizing  that  some  of  those  risks 
won’t  pay  off.  “You  can  define  trust 
as  permission  to  make  mistakes,” 
says  Seide. 

The  Kingston  management  team — 
among  the  new  covenant’s  true  be¬ 
lievers — says  such  trust  is  critical  to 
the  bottom  line.  “Kingston’s  founders 
believe  that  by  creating  an  environ¬ 
ment  free  of  politics  and  mistrust, 
employees  will  enjoy  their  jobs  more 
and  reach  their  individual  poten¬ 
tials,”  the  company’s  corporate  phi¬ 
losophy  states.  “As  a  result,  those 
employees  will  work  harder  and  pro¬ 
duce  higher-quality  work.” 

Employees  who  want  to  be  self- 
reliant  must  manage  their  own  ca¬ 
reers  the  way  they  would  run  a  small 
business.  They  start  by  recognizing 
their  own  strengths  and  shortcom¬ 
ings,  monitoring  the  trends  in  their 
industries  and  constantly  scanning 
the  internal  and  external  horizons 
for  new  opportunities,  even  when 
they  aren’t  actively  job  hunting.  (See 
box,  Page  64.) 

Career  consultant  Judith  Waterman, 
executive  director  of  the  Career 
Management  Group  located  in  San 
Mateo,  Calif.,  says  workers  at  all  lev¬ 
els  should  view  themselves  as  hav¬ 
ing  two  jobs.  “There’s  the  one  you 
actually  have  and  the  one  you’re 
looking  for,”  Waterman  says.  “Keep 
your  antennae  up,  inside  the  compa¬ 
ny  and  out.”  In  truly  trust-based 
compacts,  employers  not  only  en¬ 
courage  such  efforts  but  provide 
mechanisms  that  let  workers  do 
such  sleuthing  on  company  time 
(see  boxes). 

So  what  are  the  downsides  to  this 
new  environment?  Critics  see 
plenty,  beginning  with  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  career-long  mobility  is 
necessarily  a  good  thing.  BU’s  Nash 
says  most  workers  approaching  mid¬ 
dle  age  still  value  stability  and  pre¬ 
dictability.  “Once  you  hit  35,  you 


stop  seeing  jumping  from  job  to  job 
as  a  desirable  activity,”  she  says. 
“Can  you  really  expect  to  keep  chang¬ 
ing  employers?” 

Nash  and  others  also  question  the 
impact  this  new  contract  will  have 
on  corporate  culture.  “The  new  deal 


to  a  top  job  at  Volkswagen  in  1993? 

Proponents  call  that  risk  a  neces¬ 
sary  trade-off  for  getting  rid  of  the 
lifetime  job  warranty.  And  execu¬ 
tives  at  several  new-covenant  orga¬ 
nizations  say  that,  so  far,  defections 
are  rare  because  employees  value 


“THE  IDEA  OF  LOOKING  FOR  a  company  to  give  you  job 
security  in  this  day  and  age  is  ridiculous.  The  only  real  job 
security  is  being  so  good  that  you  are  indispensable  to  your 
customers  and  that  they  demand  your  services.  With  that, 
you  can  go  anywhere.”  -ralph  stayer 


seems  so  culturally  naive  about  why 
people  cooperate  with  each  other, 
how  people  deal  with  each  other,” 
she  says.  “If  you’re  constantly  mix¬ 
ing  and  matching  people  from  the  in¬ 
side  and  the  outside,  you’re  bound  to 
have  more  cultural  clashes.” 

And,  despite  employer  protesta¬ 
tions  to  the  contrary,  Nash  says  the 
new  covenant,  if  not  well-executed, 
can  leave  people  perpetually  ner¬ 
vous  about  their  livelihoods,  creat¬ 
ing  an  atmosphere  of  mistrust  and 
mediocrity.  “You  don’t  know  when 
you’re  leaving,”  she  says.  “So  what  do 
you  do?  You  keep  a  low  profile,  be¬ 
cause  if  you  step  out,  you’re  likely  to 
be  noticed.” 

Critics  also  question  what  em¬ 
ployers  gain  from  a  covenant  that 
torpedoes  loyalty.  But  little  blind  al¬ 
legiance  remains  in  environments 
where  workers  know  their  jobs  could 
disappear  overnight.  The  new  deal 
works  best  when  both  sides  pledge 
to  honor  whatever  agreement  they 
forge  for  as  long  as  it  lasts  rather 
than  to  be  bound  to  each  other  for 
life. 

With  the  loss  of  loyalty  come  trou¬ 
bling  issues  of  competitive  intelli¬ 
gence,  of  particular  concern  to  IS  de¬ 
partments.  What’s  to  keep  workers 
from  taking  the  company  for  all  the 
training  they  can  get,  and  then  taking 
their  skills — and  possibly  company 
secrets — to  the  highest  bidder,  as 
General  Motors  Corp.  accused  for¬ 
mer  executive  Jose  Ignacio  Lopez  de 
Arriortua  of  doing  when  he  jumped 


the  open  atmosphere  and  new  op¬ 
portunities. 

“I  never  worry  about  that  one  bit,” 
says  Ralph  Stayer,  CEO  of  John- 
sonville  Foods  Inc.,  a  Sheboygan,  Wis., 
food  manufacturer  known  for  its  in¬ 
novative  employee-run  management 
(see  box,  Page  62).  His  goal,  he  says, 
is  to  dissuade  Johnsonville  workers 
from  going  to  competitors  by  treat¬ 
ing  them  better  than  any  other  em¬ 
ployer  in  the  industry. 

At  Kingston,  which  employs  about 
350  people,  fewer  than  10  have  quit 
for  any  reason  since  the  company’s 
founding  in  1987.  “We’re  not  terribly 
concerned  about  people  up  and  leav¬ 
ing  Kingston,”  Seide  says.  “If  you 
treat  employees  the  way  they  should 
be  treated,  you’re  not  going  to  have 
a  turnover  problem.” 

And,  like  others,  both  executives 
say  contented  employees  lead 
to  contented  customers, 
which  benefits  the  bot¬ 
tom  line.  Stayer,  whose 
company  boomed  after 
he  let  employees  man¬ 
age  it,  sums  it  up  this 
way:  “The  idea  of  look¬ 
ing  for  a  company  to  give 
you  job  security  in 
this  day  and  age  is 
ridiculous.  The  only 
real  job  security  is  be¬ 
ing  so  good  that  you  are 
indispensable  to  your  cus¬ 
tomers  and  that  they  de¬ 
mand  your  services.  With  that, 
you  can  go  anywhere.”  EEI 
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Shared  Objectives 


Object-oriented 
information  systems 
promise  to  make  building 
and  using  technology 
easier  for  everyone.  But 
first,  both  business  and 
technology  professionals 
must  learn  how  to  think 
in  fundamentally  new 
ways. 

BY  ROBERT  ETTL,  PETER  FINGAR 
and  DENNIS  READ 


Immense  challenges  face  busi¬ 
ness  and  information  systems 
professionals  grappling  with  busi¬ 
ness-process  reengineering.  The 
overwhelming  complexity  of  the 
new  distributed  information  systems 
and  the  reengineered  business  pro¬ 
cesses  they  support  has  rekindled 
interest  in  a  quarter-century-old 
software  technology,  object-oriented 
technology. 

Object  provides  a  different  way  to 
think  about  information  systems  and 
business  processes.  Learning  to  “ob¬ 
ject  think”  is  a  core  business  compe¬ 
tency  needed  by  both  IS  and  busi¬ 
ness  professionals.  Developing  the 
knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  de¬ 
sign,  develop  and  deploy  object-ori¬ 
ented  information  systems  should  be 
high  on  most  CIOs’  list  of  priorities. 

Look  at  most  organizations  today, 
and  it’s  evident  that  business  and 
technology  professionals  are  cur¬ 
rently  at  polar  opposites.  Business- 
professional  recruitment  and  devel¬ 
opment  stress  product  and  market 
knowledge  and  skills,  while  technol¬ 


ogy  recruitment  emphasizes  the 
technical.  The  two  cultures  keep 
each  other  at  arm’s  length,  and  con¬ 
tinued  learning  is  sporadic  and  not 
synchronized  within  the  same  orga¬ 
nization. 

Object-oriented  technology  can 
close  the  gap  by  bringing  technology 
in  line  with  business.  It  provides  a 
new  way  for  both  groups  to  think 
about  information  systems  and  busi¬ 
ness  processes.  It  can  add  very  use¬ 
ful  layers  of  abstraction  in  problem 
solving,  partitioning  problems  into 
layers  such  as  the  user  interface, 
business  functionality  and  implemen¬ 
tation.  Workers  trained  to  object 
think  construct  business  models  by 
expressing  business  concepts  as  fa¬ 
miliar,  real  objects:  people  (customer, 
head  cashier),  places  (shelf,  store) 
and  things  (cash  drawer,  checkout 
lane).  Technology-based  details  are 
suppressed,  allowing  sharper  focus 
on  the  problem  to  be  resolved,  the 
business  process  to  be  reengineered. 

To  leverage  the  benefits  of  object- 
oriented  technology,  companies  must 
educate  both  business  and  technol¬ 
ogy  professionals  appropriately.  We 
designed  a  model  object-oriented 
curriculum  for  business  as  a  guide 
for  mastering  what  it  takes  to  under¬ 
stand  and  effectively  use  the  object 
concept.  Inspired  by  the  workplace 
experiences  of  a  major  Wall  Street 
firm  and  an  award-winning  food- 
store  chain,  this  model  may  be  used 
to  design  an  organization’s  business 
training  program,  or  in  graduate  and 
undergraduate  business  schools.  It 
serves  individual  organizations  as  a 
framework  on  which  to  build  mean¬ 
ingful  education  and  training  pro¬ 
grams  to  meet  specific  needs. 

A  preliminary  step  in  undertak¬ 
ing  an  object  approach  is  to 
bring  the  business  and  technol¬ 
ogy  sides  closer  together  in  terms  of 
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interests  and  skills.  Unfortunately, 
for  this  to  happen,  those  on  both 
sides  must  acquire  knowledge  that 
specialists  today  have  little  incentive 
to  gain — IS  professionals  must  en¬ 
hance  their  business  knowledge,  and 
business  professionals  must  become 
more  technologically  adept.  To  facili¬ 
tate  such  learning,  organizations 
must  provide  incentives  such  as  a 
pay-for-skills  system  that  rewards 
expanded  competency. 

Once  the  incentive  is  there,  the 
education  process  begins  with  busi¬ 
ness  and  IS  professionals  establish¬ 
ing  a  common  understanding  of  the 
business  impact  of  object  technol¬ 
ogy.  From  there,  they  can  pursue  indi¬ 
vidual  tracks  to  develop  the  compe¬ 
tencies  and  proficiencies  needed  to 
excel  at  their  work.  In  this  way,  the 
object  curriculum  develops  the  big 
picture  for  both  groups,  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  in-depth  skill  building 
along  more-specialized  tracks. 

The  overall  goal  of  any  curriculum 
derived  from  our  model  should  be  to 
build  the  journeyman-level  knowl¬ 
edge  and  aptitude  needed  to  develop 
relevant,  human-centered,  object- 
oriented  information  systems  for 
business.  The  collection  of  courses 
or  modules  presented  here  map  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  knowledge 
and  skills  needed  by  the  object-sys¬ 
tem  developers  and  business  users 
of  the  technology.  (The  full  curricu¬ 
lum  and  course  descriptions  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  new  book,  The  Object  Cur¬ 
riculum  for  Business ,  to  be  published 
by  SIGS  Publications  in  New  York.) 
IS  and  business  professionals  should 
participate  together  in  all  but  the 
last  two  modules  in  order  to  foster 
close  working  relationships. 

The  New  World  Order  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  a  core  module  for  both  busi¬ 
ness  and  IS  professionals,  aims  to 
develop  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  paradigm  shifts  that  are 
shaping  21st  century  business.  The 
long-term  implications  of  technology 
are  studied  in-depth. 

Business  Reengineering  and  Ob¬ 
ject  Technology  develops  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  two  disciplines  and 
how  they  are  linked.  Participants 
study  the  object  information  sys¬ 


tems  life  cycle  and  are  provided  with 
hands-on  examination  of  an  object- 
oriented  information  system. 

Learning  to  Object  Think  and  Pro¬ 
gram  initiates  the  systems-develop- 
ment  skills  track  of  the  curriculum 
with  a  nonthreatening,  fun  introduc¬ 
tion  to  object-oriented  programming 
with  object-oriented  CASE,  or 
Smalltalk.  Students  analyze,  design 
and  implement  simple  object-orient- 


Much  of  our  professional 
identity  and  status  is 
based  on  the  expertise 
for  which  we  are  known. 
When  learning  something 
completely  new,  we  are 
nobodies,  beginners, 
the  uninitiated. 


ed  programs.  The  goal  is  to  learn  to 
object  think,  and  the  course  may  be 
tailored  or  extended  to  meet  specific 
needs  of  IS  professionals  or  end-us¬ 
er  developers. 

Business-Process  Reengineering 

teaches  the  skills  needed  to  analyze, 
design  and  implement  new  business 
processes  and  organizations.  A  pro- 
cess-innovation  framework  includes 
both  the  technology  and  human-re- 
sources  enablers  of  process  change. 

Human  Cognition  and  Work  aims 
to  develop  an  understanding  of  how 
people  think  while  accomplishing 
work.  Participants  study  the  role  of 
cognitive  science  and  the  influence 
of  mental  models  and  artifacts  in  ob¬ 
ject-oriented  systems.  Practical  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  design  of  human- 
centered  interactions  are  provided. 

Object-Oriented  Systems  Devel¬ 
opment  (I  &  II)  is  designed  for  the  IS 
professional  and  begins  with  a  study 
of  problem  classification  and  method 
selection.  Using  hands-on  case  stud¬ 
ies,  the  student  works  through  the 
complete  life  cycle  of  analysis,  de¬ 
sign  and  implementation  using  an 


object-oriented  language  or  object- 
oriented  CASE  environment.  The 
scope  of  the  problem  domain  is  ex¬ 
panded  in  the  second  iteration  of  the 
course. 

The  Endless  Pursuit  provides  plat- 
form-specific  skills  and  advanced 
topics  from  the  other  subjects  in  the 
curriculum. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  taxono¬ 
my  of  object-oriented  knowledge 
and  skills,  the  curriculum  carefully 
addresses  the  learning  process  asso¬ 
ciated  with  fundamentally  new  con¬ 
cepts  and  new  ways  of  thinking. 
While  incremental  learning  is  rela¬ 
tively  easy,  moving  to  completely 
new  territory  presents  a  double 
challenge. 

First,  there  is  a  tendency  to  try  to 
build  core  conceptual  structures 
from  specifics  and  details.  This  is 
difficult  at  best.  A  successful  cur¬ 
riculum  should  teach  from  the  whole 
to  the  parts,  in  manageable  bites.  By 
providing  the  big  picture  first,  details 
can  be  more  easily  handled,  as  they 
can  be  attached  to  the  overall  con¬ 
ceptual  framework. 

Likewise,  it  is  obviously  not  wise 
to  try  to  explain  new  concepts  with 
new  words.  If  those  undergoing  in¬ 
struction  have  no  mental  models  to 
attach  the  words  to,  the  concepts 
will  not  sink  in.  In  addition,  general 
concepts  must  be  reinforced  with 
concrete  examples. 

The  second  major  challenge  of 
teaching  new  ideas:  Anxiety  soars 
when  adults  are  thrown  into  unfamil¬ 
iar  waters.  Much  of  our  professional 
identity  and  status  is  based  on  the 
expertise  for  which  we  are  known. 
When  learning  something  complete¬ 
ly  new,  we  are  nobodies,  beginners, 
the  uninitiated.  And  stress  can  have 
a  devastating  effect  on  learning. 
Therefore  the  curriculum  seeks  to 
create  a  relaxed  atmosphere.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Object-Oriented  Program¬ 
ming ,  by  Peter  Coad  and  J.  Nicola,  is 
suggested  because  it  is  based  on  a 
holistic  approach  to  teaching  and 
learning  and  uses  nonthreatening 
notions  such  as  “having  fun”  and 
“just-in-time  concepts”  to  help  the 
student  develop  the  ability  to  object 
think.  And  the  curriculum  encour- 
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A  playground  for  experts. 
Training  wheels  for  their  friends. 


Traveling  the 


Highway 


A  new  exhibit  at 

The  Computer  Museum 

computer_info@tcm.org  /  6 1 7. 423. 6758  /  www.net.org 
300  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02210 

Principal  Sponsor:  Sprint 

Major  Sponsors:  Apple  Computer,  Hewlett  Packard,  Novell, 

NYNEX,  Stratus,  S.W.I.F.T. 


Official  Media  Sponsor:  CIO  Communications 


An  Object-Oriented  Library 

This  is  a  sample  from  “An  Essential  Object-Oriented  Library  for  Business a  listing  of  over  100 
titles  that  have  been  carefully  reviewed  and  selected  for  readability  and  relevance  to  business. 
For  the  full  list,  which  includes  C++,  Smalltalk  and  advanced  object-oriented  database  books, 
categorized  by  curriculum  topic,  contact  Peter  Fingar  at  pfingar@cfrvm.cfr.usf.edu. 


■  Designing  Object-Oriented  Soft¬ 
ware,  by  Wirfs-Brock,  et  al.,  Prentice- 
Hall,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.,  1990 

■  Essays  on  Object-Oriented  Soft¬ 
ware  Engineering,  by  Edward 
Berard,  Prentice-Hall,  1993 

■  Intelligent  Offices:  Object-Orient¬ 
ed,  Multi-Media  Information  Man¬ 
agement  in  Client/Server  Architec¬ 
tures,  by  Setrag  Khoshafian,  et  al, 
John  Wiley  &  Sons  Inc.,  New  York, 
1992 

■  Object  Analysis  and  Design: 
Description  of  Methods,  edited  by 
Andrew  T.E  Hutt,  Irwin  Professional 
Publishing,  Burr  Ridge,  III,  1994 

■  Object  Development  Methods,  by 

Andy  Carmichael,  SIGS  Publica¬ 
tions,  New  York,  1994 

■  Object  Lessons,  by  Tom  Love,  SIGS 
Publications,  1993 

■  Object  Lifecycles:  Modeling  the 
World  in  States,  by  S.  Shlaer  and 
S.  Mellor,  Prentice-Hall,  1992 


ages  ongoing  hands-on  application  of 
concepts  so  that  students  receive 
immediate  feedback — essential  to 
building  confidence. 

Other  fundamental  principles  of 
teaching  and  learning  apply 
throughout  the  curriculum. 
And  considerable  time  must  be  de¬ 
voted  to  learning  to  object  think 
prior  to  practicing  design  or  pro¬ 
gramming  techniques. 

During  the  skills-development 
portions  of  the  curriculum  (as  op¬ 
posed  to  concept-building  modules), 
sample  problems  and  case  studies 


■  Object  Models:  Strategies, 
Patterns  &  Applications,  by  Peter 
Coad,  etal.,  Prentice-Hall,  1994 

■  Object-Oriented  Analysis  and 
Design  With  Applications,  by  Grady 
Booch,  Addison-Wesley  Publishing 
Co.,  Reading,  Mass.,  1994 

■  Object-Oriented  Development:  The 
Fusion  Method,  by  Derek  Coleman, 
etal,  Prentice-Hall,  1994 

■  The  Object-Oriented  Enterprise: 
Making  Corporate  Information 
Systems  Work,  by  Rob  Mattison, 
McGraw-Hill  Inc.,  New  York,  1994 

■  Object-Oriented  Information  Sys¬ 
tems,  by  David  Taylor,  John  Wiley  & 
Sons  Inc.,  1992 

■  Object-Oriented  Knowledge,  Book 
Two:  The  Working  Object,  by  B. 

Henderson-Sellers  and  J.M.  Edwards, 
Prentice-Hall,  1994 

■  Object-Oriented  Methods,  by  James 
Martin  and  James  Odell,  Prentice- 
Hall,  1994 


are  the  basis  of  instruction,  laborato¬ 
ry  exercises  and  projects.  Hands-on 
experience  is  essential  for  learning, 
and  working  within  the  bounds  of  a 
partially  complete  example  or  case 
study  is  preferable  to  starting  from 
scratch.  Further,  concepts  and  exer¬ 
cises  must  be  delivered  in  small, 
evenly  paced  chunks,  and  students 
must  be  provided  “incubation”  time 
to  sleep  on  what  they  are  learning  in 
order  to  fully  assimilate  the  material. 

In  addition  to  formal  study,  men¬ 
toring  and  team  learning  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  developing  a  learning  organi¬ 
zation  capable  of  keeping  up  with 


■  Object-Oriented  Modeling  and 

Design,  by  James  Rumbaugh,  et  al, 
Prentice-Hall,  1991 

■  Object-Oriented  Programming,  by 

Peter  Coad  and  J.  Nicola,  Prentice- 
Hall,  1993 

■  Object-Oriented  Software  Engi¬ 
neering,  by  Ivar  Jacobson,  et  al,  Ad¬ 
dison-Wesley  Publishing  Co.,  1992 

■  Object-Oriented  Systems 
Analysis:  Modeling  the  World  in 
Data,  by  S.  Shlaer  and  S.  Mellon 
Prentice-Hall,  1988 

■  Object-Oriented  Tools,  by  James 
Martin  and  James  Odell,  Prentice- 
Hall,  under  development 

■  Principles  of  Object-Oriented 
Analysis  and  Design,  by  James 
Martin  and  James  Odell,  Prentice- 
Hall,  1993 

■  Software  Assistance  for  Busi¬ 
ness  Re-Engineering,  by  Kathy 
Spurr,  et  al,  John  Wiley  &  Sons 
Inc.,  1994 


evolving  object  technology.  Even 
with  classroom  training,  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill  levels  contained  in 
this  curriculum  require  doing — and 
doing  in  the  live  business  world,  for 
real,  over  time.  Paradigm  shifts  don’t 
come  easy.  BE] 


Robert  Ettl  is  vice  president  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  support  organization  at  Salomon 
Inc.  in  Tampa,  Fla.;  Peter  Fingar  is  a 
curriculum  and  training  developer  in 
Tampa  ( pfingar@cfrvm.cfr.usf.eduj; 
and  Dennis  Read  is  an  information 
engineer  for  Kash  ’n  Karry  Food 
Stores,  also  in  Tampa. 
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“New Era  looks  like  it  came  from  an  aggressive, 
technology-rich  startup.  We  believe  the  product  has 

»m  ■  ■  i  -  -  -  ■ 

a  firm  technol 


INFORMIX-NewEra. 

For  Powerful, 

Next-Generation 

Client/Server 

Applications. 


Graphical  applications  need  to  move  from  your 
development  workstations  across  your  entire  com¬ 
pany,  if  need  be.  They  might  be  used  by  5  people,  or 
500,  or  5,000.  They  need  to  accommodate  change, 
quickly  and  easily,  as  your  business  changes. 

So — where  will  you  go?  Do  you  choose  and  use  one 
of  the  current  crop  of  graphical  development  tools? 
You  could.  And  your  applications  will  probably  look 
great.  However. . .  Are  they  going  to  have  the  power 
you  need  for  enterprisewide  client/server  solutions? 

If  you’ve  tried  this,  you  know  what  we’re  talking 
about.  First-generation  tools  don’t  have  brains  behind 
the  beauty.  The  applications  you  build  with  them  just 
don’t  scale.  If  you  want  power,  if  you  want  perfor¬ 
mance,  you  need  more.  You  need  a  tools  architecture. 


Judith  Hurwitz,  President,  Hurwitz  Consulting: 

MINFORMIX-NewEra  is  exactly  the  type  of  client/ 
server  development  environment  developers  need 
to  create  production-level  applications.  W 

That’s  where  INFORMIX-NewEra  comes  in.  All  of 
the  graphical  tools  you  expect  are  there,  backed  up 
by  an  object-oriented  development  environment. 
NewEra  is  the  only  way  to  design  client/server  appli¬ 
cations  that  are  mission-critical,  enterprisewide,  and 
graphical. 

NewEra’s  architecture  includes  visual  programming 
tools,  an  industrial-strength  object-oriented  lan¬ 
guage,  interactive  debugger,  compiler,  repository,  and 
support  for  team  development  on  Windows  or  UNIX. 
It’s  client/server  ready,  and  it  will  support  open  con¬ 
nectivity,  so  you  can  use  NewEra  with  non-Informix 
databases,  too. 


:kage  Customer  Tracking  Language 


Global  Package  Express  Information 

Ship  Date  l6**'1***  1  Package  ID  f 


Developing  graphical  client/server  applications  takes 
money,  time,  and  energy.  You  want — you  need — to 
make  the  most  of  all  three. 


Find  Out  What’s  Behind  The  Screens. 

We’ll  send  you  an  independent  report  on  INFORMIX- 
NewEra  from  Aberdeen  Group.  Send  or  call  toll-free 
1*800*688*IFMX,  ext.  38  for  your  free  copy. 


©  1994  Informix  Software,  Inc.  Informix  is  a  registered  trademark  and  New  Era  is  a  trademark  of  Informix  Software,  Inc. 
All  other  names  indicated  by  ®  or  ™  arc  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 
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Name:  Donald  R.  Riley  Title:  Associate  Vice-President  for  Academic  Affairs  Company:  University 

of  Minnesota  IT  Budget:  Approximately  $31  million  “Although  our  problems  are  not  exactly 
the  same  as  those  of  the  mqjor  corporations,  there  is  much  overlap.  CIO  is  a  window  to 
what’s  going  on  in  the  corporate  world-one  that  is  very  helpful  to  me.’’  IT  Responsibilities 

HOW  dOeS  *  Plans/coordinates  all  academic 

University  of  Minnesota 
make  the  grade? 

By  concentrating  on  IT. 


computing  and  IT  •  Oversees 
approximately  thirty  mainframes 
and  servers,  electronic  mail,  and 
news  services  •  Provides  distrib¬ 


utive  computer  and  PC  support  hardware/software  demonstrations,  network  services, 
classroom  technology,  distance  education  delivery,  on-campus  support  for  over  20,000 
Internet  Protocol  addresses  IT  Purchase  Involvement  •  Approves  purchasing  for  central 
systems  and  public  labs  •  Coordinates  purchasing  with  libraries  •  Manages  &  supports  site 
licenses  •  Recommends  vendors  to  various  decentralized  departments  Large  &  Mid-Range 
Systems  •  IBM  ES90Q0s,  VAX  Clusters,  OEMs,  MIPS  processors,  and  one  Cyber  •  Client/server 
systems:  IBM  RS600s  and  SUNs.  •  ATM  pilots  underway  End-User  Computing  •  1500  UNIX 
workstations:  SUN,  Silicon  Graphics,  and  IBM  RS600s.  •  HP  and  Deskwork  stations  •  12,000- 
13,000  Macs  and  PC  compatibles  •  E-mail  and  Internet  •  In-house  software  for  the  PC 
Windows  and  Mac  environments  •  If  you  want  to  reach  an  influential  audience  of 


80,000  information  executives  like  Donald,  make  sure  CIO  is  at  the 
top  of  your  media  buy.  For  readership  demographics  and  adver¬ 
tising  information,  call  508-935-W0. 


CIO 


THE  MAGAZINE  FOR  INFORMATION  EXECUTIVES 

One  person  with  a  checkbook 
is  worth  SO  people  with  opinions. 


FYI 


Follow-Up  Calls 

Many  mobile  professionals  de¬ 
pend  on  being  ever-accessi- 
ble — whether  via  an  office 
extension,  beeper  or  trusty  cellular 
phone.  But  the  multitude  of  phone 
numbers  can  leave  clients  and  co¬ 
workers  frustrated  as  they  try  sev¬ 
eral  different  numbers  only  to  get 
no  answer  or  a  busy  signal. 

The  MSX  System  from  Priority 
Call  Management  is  a  switching 
process  that  enables  organizations 
to  integrate  existing  corporate 
voice  and  data  networks  with  per¬ 
sonal  communications  services. 
With  MSX,  the  mobile  worker  is  ac¬ 
cessible  to  callers  by  a  single  phone 
number  as  calls  are  routed  through 
that  user’s  cellular,  wireless  and 
wired  devices.  The  system  allows 
mobile  professionals  to  receive  live 
voice  calls,  numeric  and  text-based 
messages  as  well  as  fax  message 
notification. 

MSX’s  call-screening  and  caller- 
identification  functions  let  users 
accept  or  redirect  calls.  Other  fea¬ 
tures  include  a  facsimile  option  and 
voice  server  integration  for  com¬ 
patibility  with  a  number  of  voice¬ 
messaging  platforms. 

MSX  connects  to  existing  PBXs 
or  directly  into  the  public  switched 
telephone  network  and  provides 
full  integration  for  existing  corpo¬ 
rate  voice  and  data  networks  with 


cellular,  paging  and  emerging  mobile 
communications  networks.  Pricing 
for  the  MSX  System  starts  at 
$60,000,  depending  on  system  size 
and  application  package.  For  infor¬ 
mation,  contact  Priority  Call  Man¬ 
agement  at  800  500-2779. 


Avoiding  1-Way  Robbery 

For  companies  doing  business  on  the  In¬ 
ternet,  firewalls  alone  can’t  guarantee 
complete  protection  of  corporate  data. 

But  Virtual  Open  Networking  Environment 
Corp.  (V-ONE)  claims  that  SmartWall,  its 
new  Internet  firewall  and  smart-card  token 
system,  provides  absolute  security  to  Inter¬ 
net  and  EDI  users. 

SmartWall  combines  firewall  software 
with  SmartCAT,  an  authentication  and  en¬ 
cryption  system  that  uses  a  smart  card  and  a 
wallet-sized  reader  that  attaches  directly  to 
a  laptop.  SmartWall  safeguards  corporate 
databases  accessed  via  the  Internet  and  EDI 
by  encrypting  transmissions  and  creating  a  one-time-use  password  for  system  entry. 

To  gain  system  access,  a  user  must  identify  herself  by  inserting  her  smart  card,  which 
may  contain  fingerprints  or  a  digitally  stored  photograph,  into  the  reader  and  entering  her 
personal  identification  number.  Once  the  user  is  cleared,  the  SmartCAT  card’s  micropro¬ 
cessor  creates  a  one-time-use  password  that  can  be  revealed  only  within  the  SmartCAT 
reader,  thereby  securing  sensitive  data  from  theft,  even  if  the  laptop  is  stolen.  SmartCAT 
can  also  be  used  to  protect  access  to  sensitive  files  stored  on  a  laptop  computer. 

Compatible  with  both  DOS  and  Windows,  the  SmartWall  system  is  certified  by  Trusted 
Information  Systems  Inc.  and  includes  firewall  software  with  proxies  for  Telnet,  Secure-Tel- 
net,  FTP,  HTTP,  NNTE  SMTP  and  SHTTP.  Support  for  serial-  and  parallel-port  smart-card 
readers/writers  and  PCMCIA  tokens  is  also  provided.  The  system  begins  at  $18,000  and  in¬ 
cludes  a  turnkey  firewall  and  20  SmartCAT  systems.  SmartCAT  alone  costs  $179.  For  more 
information,  call  V-ONE  at  800  881-7090. 

Accelerated  Development 

The  process  of  migrating  to  client/serv¬ 
er  isn’t  known  for  its  simplicity,  but 
Digital  Communications  Associates  Inc. 

(DCA)  hopes  to  make  it  easier  with  Quick- 
Peer,  a  communications  middleware  tool 
that  supports  multiprotocol  computing  with 
point-and-click  simplicity.  QuickPeer  lets 
developers  write  one  distributed  applica¬ 
tion  that  supports  a  variety  of  communica¬ 
tions  protocols,  enabling  corporations  to 
significantly  cut  development  time  and 
avoid  rewriting  communications  code  for 
different  types  of  networks. 

DCA  claims  that  QuickPeer,  which  sup¬ 
ports  an  open-computing  environment,  low¬ 
ers  corporate  investment  costs  of  a  client/ 
server  migration.  By  allowing  communica¬ 
tions  code  written  on  one  network  to  be 
transported  to  other  types  of  networks,  de¬ 
velopers  can  reduce  backlog  and  focus  ef¬ 
forts  on  end-user  client/server  applications. 

Developers  do  not  need  to  be  experts  in 
communications  programming  to  create 
communications  code.  QuickPeer  simplifies 


the  process  with  automatic  code  generation, 
a  point-and-click  design  tool  and  sample 
code  templates  for  PC  and  server  platforms. 
The  sample  code  templates  are  the  first  de¬ 
signed  for  both  the  PC  and  host,  according 
to  the  company.  Developers  can  write  to  a 
single  abstracted  application  programming 
interface  (API),  regardless  of  the  underlying 
communications  protocol.  (QuickPeer  supp- 
ports  a  variety  of  communications  APIs,  in¬ 
cluding  APPC,  CPI-C,  TCP/IP  sockets,  IPX 
and  NETBIOS.) 

QuickPeer’s  SpeakEZ,  a  Windows-based 
learning  and  testing  tool,  automatically  gen¬ 
erates  communications  code  that  can  be 
copied  directly  into  such  client/server  de¬ 
velopment  environments  as  Visual  Basic, 
Visual  C++  and  ObjectView.  It  saves  devel¬ 
opment  time  by  enabling  real-time  applica¬ 
tion  testing  and  debugging  before  the  final 
application  code  is  set. 

QuickPeer  is  available  for  $995  per  devel¬ 
oper;  pricing  outside  North  America  varies. 
For  information,  call  800  348-3221. 
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What  Does  a  Multimedia 
Phone  Call  Look  Like? 
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VIDEO 

CONFERENCING 

Hold  face-to-face 
meetings  across 
the  country  at  a 
moment’s  notice. 
Share  graphics  and 
documents  without 
leaving  your  seat. 


MULTIMEDIA 

MESSAGING 

Send  and  retrieve  — 
or  store-and-forward 
—  faxes,  e-mail, 
voice  mail  and 
electronic  bulletin 
board  postings.  On 
screen  or  by 
telephone. 


BROADBAND 

TRANSMISSION 

We’re  a  technology 
leader  in  implement¬ 
ing  customer- 
premise  ATM.  So 
you  can  get  cost- 
effective  wideband 
transmission  on 
demand  for  imaging 
and  enhanced  data 
capabilities. 


COMPUTER 

TELEPHONY 

INTEGRATION 

Integrating  phones 
and  LANs  is  now  an 
affordable  reality. 
LANs  can  enhance 
data  flow  within  the 
enterprise;  Fujitsu’s 
platform  can  extend 
that  flow  to  the  world 


CALL 
CENTER 
Our  Automatic  Call 
Distribution  capabilities 
mean  you  can  prioritize, 
process  and  analyze 
thousands  of  incoming 
customer  orders  in  a 
single  work  shift. 


On  the  Fujitsu  Multimedia  Platform,  it  could  look  like  an  ad  layout  an  associate  has  sent  to  your  PC,  or 
a  proposal  a  colleague  has  bit-streamed  from  another  sales  office  —  even  a  workgroup  member’s  face 
during  a  “virtual”  meeting.  The  fact  is,  a  phone  call  coming  through  your  Fujitsu  Multimedia  Platform 
can  look  like  anything  you  want  to  send  or  receive,  from  anyone  else,  anywhere  else,  in  the  country. 
For  a  White  Paper  on  the  “Future  of  Multimedia  in  the  Workplace,”  call  1-800-553-3263. 
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design  tools,  message-based  architecture  and  repository, 


make  "on-time"  and  "on-budget"  obtainable  goals. 
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It's  worth  your  time  to  find  out  about  the  many  new  features 
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of  FOUNDATION  products  for  building  applications  that  must  work. 
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WORKING  SMART 


A  Helping  Hand 


Support  technology  not  only 
let  Entergy  Corp.  go  from  13 
help  desks  to  two,  it  also 
allows  the  firm  to  keep  an 
eye  to  the  future 

fhen  Dennis  Walsh  took  the 
helm  as  Entergy  Corp.’s 
CIO  in  early  1992,  finding 
13  separate  help  desks 
made  him  nervous.  Super¬ 
stitions  aside,  Walsh  and 
his  IS  colleagues  at  Enter¬ 
gy,  a  New  Orleans-based 
public-utilities  holding 
company  serving  over  7 
million  customers,  saw  their  help¬ 
desk  system  as  inefficient  and  re¬ 
dundant.  The  13  groups  were  strug¬ 
gling  against  growing  backlogs  and 
attacking  similar  problems  without 
sharing  information. 

The  potential  for  trouble  was 
enormous.  A  midnight  computer 
glitch  at  one  of  the  company’s  three 
nuclear  facilities  could  shut  down  a 
plant — to  the  tune  of  $1  million  a 
day — yet  IS  didn’t  have  the  re¬ 
sources  to  provide  round-the-clock 
help-desk  support.  With  migration 
to  client/server  on  the  horizon,  the 
risk  would  only  worsen. 

In  theory,  users  consulted  a  list  to 
determine  where  to  get  help;  in 
practice,  most  called  whichever 
kindly  IS  person  had  last  come  to 
their  aid.  Because  there  was  no 
clear  distinction  between  first-  and 
second-level  support  staff — call- 
takers  and  specialists — the  latter 
found  themselves  deluged  with  user 
problems.  In  all,  between  80  and 
100  IS  staffers  were  taking  calls. 

The  firm’s  past  experiences  with 
problem-management  systems  had 
been  unsatisfactory;  some  sites 
tracked  cases  using  the  “sticky- 
note”  method.  Consequently,  prob¬ 
lems  often  fell  through  the  cracks. 


“The  customer  [sometimes]  waited 
for  hours  or  even  days,  thinking 
someone  was  working  on  their  prob¬ 
lem  when  nothing  was  happening,” 
says  Conrad  Smith,  senior  IT  con¬ 
sultant  for  Entergy  Operations  Inc. 

In  October  1992,  Walsh  asked  Phil 
Orton,  director  of  computer  opera¬ 
tions  for  Entergy  Services  Inc.,  to 
head  up  a  cross-functional,  cross¬ 
business-unit  task  force  to  address 
the  situation.  After  considering  sev¬ 
eral  possibilities,  the  team  decided 
centralization  offered  the  greatest 
probability  of  first-call  resolution. 

Because  Entergy  encompasses 
several  unique  business  units,  it 
needed  “not  to  pull  all  the  people 
together  in  one  spot,  but  to  pull  all 
the  information  together,”  says  Or¬ 
ton.  With  6,000  users  in  four  states 
to  support,  a  communications  sys¬ 
tem  enabling  instantaneous,  sys¬ 
temwide  case  tracking  and  routing 
was  deemed  essential,  as  were  reso¬ 
lution  logging  and  priority  escalation. 

In  June  1993,  using  The  Vantive 
Corp.’s  Vantive  Support  Advantage, 
Entergy  consolidated  its  help  desks 
into  a  24x7  com¬ 
mand  center  in 
New  Orleans  and 
an  operations-sup- 
port  center  in  Little 
Rock,  Ark.  Linked 
through  Vantive ’s 
centralized  tracking 
and  resolution  data¬ 
base,  the  two  loca¬ 
tions  became  one 
virtual  help  desk; 
three  on-site 
groups  at  the  nucle¬ 
ar  plants  are  also 
beginning  to  use 
the  system. 

Now  just  20  first- 
level  people  an¬ 
swer  all  calls,  as¬ 
signing  a  number  to 
each  case.  They 
search  the  resolu¬ 


tion  database  for  similar  situations 
and  walk  users  through  solutions; 
problems  without  recorded  resolu¬ 
tions  are  logged  in  and  forwarded 
electronically  to  the  appropriate  sec¬ 
ond-level  group.  Automatic  escala¬ 
tion  ensures  that  problems  can’t  be 
ignored;  each  new  case  must  be  as¬ 
signed  a  priority  and  “bubbles  up”  if 
it’s  not  looked  at  within  a  specified 
period.  Because  every  new  resolu¬ 
tion  goes  into  the  database,  special¬ 
ists  now  handle  only  unique  cases. 

With  Vantive,  the  rate  of  first-call 
resolution  has  increased  from  40  to 
60  percent  at  the  New  Orleans  com¬ 
mand  center.  Center  Supervisor 
Kurt  Reeson  expects  it  to  reach  75 
percent  by  year’s  end.  Resolution 
time  is  now  measured  in  minutes 
and  hours  instead  of  days  or  weeks, 
and  at  the  Jackson,  Miss.,  nuclear 
facility,  field-staff  workload  has  de¬ 
creased  by  25  percent.  When  Enter¬ 
gy  merged  with  Gulf  States  Utilities 
in  December  1993,  the  help  desk 
handled  a  30  to  40  percent  increase 
in  calls  without  adding  staff  as  it  ab¬ 
sorbed  4,000  new  users. 

As  new  applications  are  rolled 
out,  developers  anticipate  problems 
and  record  solutions.  The  system’s 
enterprisewide  perspective  also  lets 
IS  identify  and  analyze  troubling 
trends.  For  an  operation  once  mired 
in  backlog  and  inefficiency,  it’s  a 
welcome  change.  -Alice  Dragoon 


VITAL  STATISTICS 


Organization:  Entergy  Corp.,  New  Orleans 

Application:  Centralized,  24x7  help  desk 

Sponsor:  Phil  Orton,  director  of  computer  operations 
for  Entergy  Services  Inc. 

Technologies:  The  Vantive  Corp.  s  Vantive  Support 
Advantage  (now  sold  as  Vantive  HelpDesk)  running  on 
a  Sybase  relational  database  on  a  Sun  2000;  the  Sun 
2000  is  linked  via  TCP/IP  to  28  local  servers,  which 
are  connected  to  600  PCs  running  Windows 

Scope:  Supports  10,000  users  at  300  locations 

Objectives:  Consolidate  help  desks,  centralize  know¬ 
ledge  base  oj  resolutions  and  improve  customer  service 

Payoff:  Consolidated  13  help  desks  to  two  central 
locations;  60  percent  of  all  calls  resolved  immediately ; 
reduced  IS  support  workload  by  25  percent  at  one  site 

Value  Added:  Ability  to  analyze  trends  and  be  proactive 
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DON'T 
PAY  FOR 
SOFTWARE 
NO  ONE 
IS  USING 


Are  you  paying  rental  or  maintenance  fees  for  MVS 
mainframe  software  you’re  not  using  anymore? 

Are  only  a  few  people  using  a  product  that  takes  a 
lot  of  time  and  effort  to  support?  Do  you  have  software 
on  one  system  just  because  it’s  on  another  system? 

SoftAudit  answers  all  these  questions  automatic¬ 
ally!  SoftAudit  finds  all  the  load  modules  on  your  MVS 
system  and,  using  its  extensive  knowledge  base 
of  IBM  and  non-IBM  products,  identifies  what  products 
they  belong  to.  Then,  without  interfering  with  normal 


operations,  it  tracks  and  logs  every  execution  of 
every  load  module-no  matter  how  it’s  invoked-so  it 
knows  about  every  product  that’s  used. 

With  its  extensive  reporting  capabilities,  SoftAudit 
tells  you  what  products  you  have  installed,  where 
they  are,  and  how  often  and  by  whom  they’re  used-if 
they’re  used  at  all!  For  more  information,  including 
a  free  copy  of  the  Gartner  Group  report  on  SoftAudit, 
call  Isogon  Corporation  today  at  (212)  376-3200  or 
(800)  568-8828. 


END  THE  SOFTWARE  CONFUSION. 


0ISOGON  CORPORATION 


COBOL™  which  lets  you  take  a  significant 
step  forward  whilst  building  on  your  ^ 
IS  strengths  and  assets. 


leapfrog  v.—  to  make 
significant  advances  by 
vaulting  over  obstacles 
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“Micro  Focus  Browser  a  leapfrog  in  terms  of 
what  is  being  presented  about  the  application 


OO  COBOL:  the 
best  of  both  worlds 


What’s  on  offer? 


One  of  the  first 
organizations  to  build  an 
application  using  Object  COBOL 
is  Andersen  Consulting,  a  leader 
in  technology  for  business.  Jean-  (m 
Marie  Sacre,  Lead  Systems  Archi-  \ 
tect  explains:  “We  have  large  clients 
who  are  asking  us:  ‘What  about  OO 
COBOL?’  -  In  our  evaluation  we  were 
looking  for  technology  that  could  sup¬ 
port  all  the  requirements  that  a  future 
application  would  need...  we  looked  at 
the  major  aspects  of  OO:  Inheritance, 
Encapsulation,  Polymorphism.  I  thought 
that  Object  COBOL  was  a  remarkable 
implementation  -  it’s  success  is  to  have 
made  very  little  change  to  the  basics  of 
the  syntax  and  yet  done  tremendous 
improvements  in  the  way  that  the 
language  is  handled”. 


32-bit  Object  COBOL  supports  procedural 
and  object  programming.  Object  COBOL 
applications  can  even  access  Microsoft® 
desktop  applications  via  OLE2  Automa¬ 
tion.  Vocabularies,  a  unique  feature  of 
Object  COBOL,  allows  your  analysts  to 
create  syntax  tailored  to  your  business. 

Above  all  it  allows  you  to  reuse  proven 
skills  in  an  OO  environment  with- 
out  the  cultural  barriers  and 
huge  training  costs  associ- 
ated  with  adopting  a 
completely  new 
language. 


Politically 

incorrect? 


A  Micro  Focus  survey  v 

conducted  at  COMDEX  revealed 

that  of  the  357  visitors  who  completed 

our  survey  over  73%  rated  COBOL  key  to 

their  future.  The  bottom  line  is  that  a  lot 

of  you  are  telling  us  that  COBOL  will  be 

more  vital  to  your  business  tomorrow 

than  it  is  today.  . 

How  important  will 

COBOL  technology  be 

to  your  company 's 

future  development? 


Take 
your  first 
step  today 


Call  us  on  800-MF- 
COBOL  Ext.  1206  and 

discover  the  difference  Object 
COBOL  can  make  to  your 
enterprise.  You’ll  receive  a  free  copy 
of  Andersen  Consulting’s  views  on 
Object  COBOL. 


We  believe  that  Object  COBOL  has 
the  best  potential  to  achieve  the 
best  of  both  worlds:  providing 
the  performance  and 
industrial  strength 

%  HH  of  a  Procedural 
m  language  with 

the  power  of 
object  oriented 
technology.  ” 
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MICRO  FOCUS 
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“A  Better  Way  of  Programming” 

Micro  Focus  Inc.,  2465  East  Bayshore  Road 
Palo  Alto,  CA  94303,  Tel  (415)  856  4161 


Micro  Focus  is  a  Registered  trademark,  Object  COBOL  and  Micro  Focus  COBOL  are  Trademarks  of  Micro  Focus  Inc. 
All  other  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  companies. 
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"A  TRUE  LEAPFROG 

FOR  COBOL" 


It’s  clear  that  business  today  needs  more 
from  IS  than  it’s  ever  had  before  to  stay 
competitive.  So  what  are  you  going  to 
do  to  deliver  the  new  generation  of 
enterprise-wide  applications?  start  all  over 
again?  yeah  -  right!  At  Micro  Focus  we’ve 
got  a  real  differentiator  for  you,  Object 


JEAN-MARIE  SACRE,  LEAD  SYSTEMS  ARCHITECT,  ANDERSEN  CONSULTING 


